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MONDAY, MARCH 26, 1956 


UnitTep STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room G-16, 
the Capitol, Senator Warren G. Magnuson (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Magnuson and Schoeppel.* 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

We have several witnesses here today, and we would like to hear 
most everybody if we can this morning. 

Some other Senators are on their way and will be here later. 

The Chair would like to make an opening statement. 

The hearings are on two bills, S. 3168 and S. 3164, both of which 
would amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
in order to authorize permanent certification of certain air carriers 
operating in Hawaii and Alaska and between Alaska and the United 
States. 

These bills were introduced by me primarily to provide, in my 
opinion, the best aviation services for these Territories and their 
inhabitants and to give these airlines permanency. This would be of 
assistance, In my Opinion, in securing equity c apital for long-range 
financing that is so necessary in this air age in which we live. 

This past year, as many of you know, the committee conducted 
rather extensive hearings on the west co: ist and in Alaska in regard 
to this matter, and many of us know about the problems first hand. 

The committee should direct its attention to a proposed amendment 
to S. 3163, which would strike the word “exclusively” from line 9, 
on page 1, and the word—and I quote—“solely” from line 4 on page 2. 

It has been suggested that these words should be deleted in order 
that airlines with routes in addition to the subject routes would not 
be discriminated against. It was not the intent, of course, to exempt 
from permanent certification the airlines with additional service. 
Therefore, it May be desirable and necessary to amend S. 3163, as 
suggested. 

I notice we have here many witnesses, and several of you are experts 
in this field and are vitally interested, of course, in transportation to 
the Territories. 

All of us know in the room here that transportation is Alaska’s 
almost perennial problem, and we think these bills might be of some 
help to stabilize at least the air transportation to and from Alaska 
and within Alaska and Hawaii. 


1 Staff member assigned to this hearing: Harold I. Baynton. 
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(S. 3163, S. 3164, and reports from the General Accounting Office, 
the Post Office Department, and State Department thereon are as 


follows :) 
[S. 3163, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize 
permanent certification for certain air carriers operating in Hawaii and Alaska 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended (49 U. 8. C. 481 (e)), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

(4) If any applicant who makes application for a certificate within one 
hundred and twenty days after the date of enactment of this paragraph shall 
show that on such date it was an air carrier, furnishing service exclusively 
within either the Territory of Hawaii or the Territory of Alaska (including 
service between Alaska and adjacent Canadian territory) authorized by certifi- 
cate or certificates of public convenience and necessity issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to render such service solely within such Territory, and 
that any portion of such service between any points or for any class of traffic 
was performed pursuant to a temporary certificate or certificates of public 
convenience and necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Board 
shall, upon proof of such facts alone, issue a certificate or certificates of in- 
definite duration authorizing such applicant to engage in air transportation 
within such Territory between the same points and in the same manner and for 
each such class of traffic as temporarily authorized by such certificate or certifi- 
cates as of the date of enactment of this paragraph.” 


[S. 3164, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 

A BILL To amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize 
permanent certification for certain air carriers operating between the United States and 
Alaska 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics 

Act of 1938, as amended (49 U. 8S. C. 481 (e)), is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following: 

“(4) If any applicant who makes application for a certificate within one 
hundred and twenty days after the date of enactment of this paragraph shall 
show that, from January 1, 1956, until the effective date of this paragraph, it, or 
its predecessor in interest, was an air carrier continuously operating as such 
(except as to interruptions of service over which the applicant or its predecessor 
in interest had no control) under a temporary certificate of public convenience 
and necessity authorizing it to engage in air transportation with respect to 
persons, property, and mail between points in the continental United States 
and points in the Territory of Alaska, the Board, upon proof of such fact only, 
shall, unless the service rendered by such applicant during such period was 
inadequate. and inefficient, issue a certificate or certificates of unlimited dura- 
tion, authorizing such applicant to engage in air transportation with respect 
to persons, property, and mail between the terminal and intermediate points 
between which it or its predecessor so continuously operated between January 
1, 1956, and the date of enactment of this paragraph.” 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 28, 1956. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of February 10, 
1956, requesting the comments of the General Accounting Office concerning the 
following bills: 

3163, 84th Congress, 2d session, to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1988 in order to authorize permanent certification for 
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certain air carriers operating in Hawaii and Alaska; and §. 1119 intended to 
be proposed by you to the bill (S. 1119) covering the same matter; and 

“S. 3164, 84th Congress, 2d session, to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize permanent certification for 
certain air carriers operating between the United States and Alaska; and 
S. 1119 in the identical language intended to be proposed by you to the 
omnibus bill (S. 1119) to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended.”’ 

In our letter dated April 27, 1955, addressed to your committee, commenting 
upon numerous bills designed to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act, among which 
were three bills proposing to authorize the issuance of permanent certificates to 
the local service carriers, we made the following observation : 

“S. 651, S. 1081, and S. 1109 all propose to amend section 401 (e) of the act 
by inserting at the end thereof a provision for the issuance of certificates of 
unlimited duration to local service carriers which presently operate for stated 
temporary periods of time. Needless to say, this is a matter which has been the 
subject of previous congressional hearings, during which time both sides of the 
issue have been thoroughly explored. As the record will disclose, the Board 
steadfastly has taken the position that permanent certificates should not be 
issued to the local service or ‘feeder line’ carriers for the reason that it is believed 
that this segment of the industry is yet within the infant stage of its existence; 
and such being the case, it is the view of the Board that it is better enabled to 
observe and control the activities of such carriers through the medium of tem- 
porary certificates which require the carriers to ‘come forth’ at stated intervals 
for the purpose of renewals, at which time a careful survey of their operations 
may be made. On the other hand, however, the local service carriers maintain 
that should they obtain permanent certificates, they would, inter alia, be in a 
better position to obtain equity capital from local and private sources, and 
thereby be the better enabled to hasten the day when subsidy payments by the 
United States Government no longer would be required. These are the conten- 
tions with which your Committee has been fully apprised, and this Office is not 
in a position to forecast with any degree of certainty the merits of either view. 

“It should be pointed out, however, that notwithstanding the carriers’ repeated 
assertions that their financial structure is constantly being improved, there 
nevertheless remains the statistical fact that subsidies to this class of carriers 
have constantly been on the upgrade, despite the fact that there has been a 
stupendous increase in their route mileage and revenue plane mileage since 1947. 
Therefore, since these figures boldly spell out that there is no indication of an 
immediate end to their subsidy demands, there definitely emerges what would 
appear to be a need for the Congress to determine, as a matter of policy, whether 
it desires a continuation of such service which, as now being performed, must of 
necessity continue to be underwritten by the Government.” 

Since it is understood that there have been no hearings, either before your 
Committee or the Board, with respect to the Territorial carriers here involved, 
we are unable at this time to ascertain whether the same contentions prevail. 
However, it may be reasonably assumed that, from the carriers’ viewpoint, the 
same hasic issues as those presented by the local service carriers will be advanced. 
In view thereof, and since the Hawaiian and Alaskan carriers likewise are 
presently receiving the need or “subsidy” mail rates, we believe the matter to be 
one of policy for determination by the Congress. Accordingly, we have no 
recommendation to make. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Office of the Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for reports on §. 
8163, a bill to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in 
order to authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating in 
Hawaii and Alaska; and S. 3164, a bill to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil 
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Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize permanent certification for cer- 
tain air carriers operating between the United States and Alaska. 

The measures would amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, (sec. 481 (e) of title 49, U. S. C.), so as to make eligible for 
permanent certificates, air carriers now operating under temporary certificates 
within the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska and between the continental 
United States and points in Alaska. 

This Department has no comments or recommendations to submit with re- 
spect to this legislation. It is assumed, however, that the committee will be 
advised in a report submitted either by the Bureau of the Budget or by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board as to the views of the executive branch with respect to this 
legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAvRICcE H. STANS, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 1, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: In accordance with the request contained in your 
letter of February 10, 1956, the Department is pleased to offer its comments 
on 8S. 3163, a bill “To amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1988 in order to authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers op- 
erating in Hawaii and Alaska; and §. 3164, a bill to amend section 401 (e) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize permanent certification 
for certain air carriers operating between the United States and Alaska. 

S. 3163 would provide for issuance by the Civil Aeronautics Board of a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity of indefinite duration where an 
applicant is an air earrier furnishing service exclusively within either the 
Territory of Hawaii or the Territory of Alaska (including services between 
Alaska and adjacent Canadian territory). Enactment of this bill would have 
no significant effect upon United States foreign relations. 

S. 3164, regarding permanent certification for certain air carriers operating 
between the United States and Alaska, has no direct bearing upon United States 
foreign relations. Accordingly, the Department expresses no comments on the 
substance of the bill. 

The Department appreciates the opportunity to submit its view on the bills 
in question. 

The Department has today been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that 
there is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. HIL1, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 

The CuHatrman. Now, I see the very able Governor of Alaska here, 
Mr. Heintzleman. We would be glad to hear from you first. 

Come right up here. 

IT apologize. I havea little cold this morning. 

Governor HeintzteMan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here. 

I have a short statement. It will take just a couple of minutes to 
make it. 

The Cuairman. I understand in all cases the witnesses are direct- 
ing themselves to both bills. 

Governor HernrztemMan. I am talking about S. 3163, primarily. 

The CuHatrMan. 8.3163? 

Governor HerntzLEMan. 8. 3163, yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 
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Governor Hetnrzteman. Mr. Chairman, during the many years 
that I have lived in Alaska, I have been in positions that brought me 
in very close association with the economic welfare and the develop- 
ment of the Territory, and I have certainly learned that transportation 
is the key to the development of that vast pioneer region, and no form 
of transportation is more important to us in our present stage of 
growth than that of the airplane. I especially want to stress the 
value of local airplane service. 

This local air service links our widely separated centers of popula- 
tion. It also reaches out into the remote areas where we find minerals, 
forests, agricultural soils, petroleum, recreational facilities and other 
natural resources. 

And this transportation by air for passengers, mail and cargo makes 
possible the development of new industries and new communities 
in these remote areas. 

The role of the airplane is evident to anyone up there who has fol- 
lowed the growth of Territory in the last 10 years and who is also 
aware of the huge pending industrial and other development projects. 

I would like to say further that after a study of Al: iska’s resources 
for a great many years that I think the potentials for further growth 
in Alaska are very excellent indeed. We have the resources to 
support a great many more people. Our population density at the 
present time is about one-one hundred and sixty-fifth that of the United 
States as a whole per square mile. 

Now, with the increasing population of the United States which is 
estimated to reach 200 million, I believe, in the next 20 years, I think 
that we can logically expect an overflow to develop these resources we 
have in Alaska for use in the United States as a whole, and also give 
people a chance for more, what I would call living space. 

This movement has already started. Wesee a number of new enter- 
prises, some of them very huge, coming into Alaska, such as the huge 
pulp mill, at Ketchikan, the additional wood using industries that 
we see immediately ahead. 

Now, many of these areas in Alaska are almost entirely dependent 
on plane service, and that, as I said before, is especially true during 
this stage of our growth, which is pioneer at the present time. 

Ever ybody uses the plane for every sort of purpose. As a matter of 
fact, in many places, as you know, Mr. Chairman, it is the only kind of 
transportation that is available. 

The Cuamman. Well, the chairman and the Governor have made so 
many trips with the only way there, was by plane in Alaska. 

Governor HerntzLteMANn. It is also an interesting fact, as you know, 
that over great sections of Alaska that we have gone from a dog team 
to the airplane, skipping many of the other steps that we have had in 
the development of the Western States, such as the saddle horse, cov- 
ered wagon, stagecoach, and the railroad. 

Now, these local certified airlines have grown with the country. I 
know many of the present officers of these airlines and have known 
them for many years, and I can recall when most of them started with 
one small plane, themselves acting as pilot and serviceman. They 
built up their businesses and as they did so they expanded to more 
and better planes. 

Now, in many cases their operations involve huge staffs of people 
and considerable investments. 
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To keep pace with the growing demands of the country as it grows 
up in opal ation and developme nt of resources, they have to start on 
expensive programs that require heavy financing, and it cannot be 
arranged on fair terms with the lack of permanency, assurance of per- 
manency that goes with these short periods of certificates of operation. 

I think all Alaskans who know their local airlines, their activities, 
and what lies ahead in local transportation, favor the granting of 
permanent certificates to these lines in justice to the operators and as 
an almost indispensable factor we might say in the further develop- 
ment of Alaska. 

Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Governor, do you have any opinion you can give 
us on S. 5164? 

Governor HrtintztEMan. I don’t know enough about that bill, Mr. 
Chairman, except to say that I do know that the air service from the 
States to Alaska is growing very rapidly. It, too, is demanding new 
and heavier investments. I know of its value, too, to the T erritory. 
It seems that there again the lines that are asking for the certificates 
should certainly be granted. I will be glad to submit a statement for 
the record, at a later date, on S. 3164. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF ALASKA, IN REGARD TO S, 3164 


S. 3164 is concerned with at least three of the airlines, Northwest, Alaska, and 
Pacitic Northern, which now connect the Territory of Alaska with the States. 
These 3 airlines hold temporary certificates of from 3- to 5-years duration. 

Since the fall of 1953, air transportation has been the only means of travel 
between continental United States and Alaska except for the long trip by auto- 
mobile over the Alaska Highway. Moreover, the Territory has no rail connection 
with the United States, and the States-Alaska airlines provide the only means 
for fast transportation of freight. Accordingly, the people of Alaska depend 
upon air service to the States for many essential services. 

I believe that the temporary certificated States-Alaska carriers would be in 
a much better position to continue the improvement of their services if their 
certificates were made permanent. We who know Alaska well expect it to con- 
tinue the fine growth in industry and population which it has been experiencing 
in the past decade if, among other contributing features, its transportation to 
and from continental United States, and especially air transportation, continues 
to improve. 

Security and stability for the operating rights of carriers performing this 
essential service appear to me to be imperative for the performance of this 
sevice which is essential to the Territory and highly beneficial to the areas of 
continental United States served by those routes. For this reason I recommend 
the enactment of S. 3164 which would grant the benefit of route security to the 
airlines concerned. 

The CnatrrmMan. The Chairman might state that as you know, 
last year we passed a bill which granted permanent certificates to 
so-called feeder lines in the United States. The problem posed there 
was the same as posed here. With a permanent certificate you can 
finance yourself better; you can make long-term planning and there- 
fore you give better service. The reason that territories were not 
included in that bill was mainly because at that time the so-called 
Alaskan States case was before the White House and pending and 
therefore we could hardly move in and pass legislation until that 
decision was made. 

Of course the chairman had a great deal to do with that decision. 
And now what I have been trying to do is_ to correct or go back 
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and do for the territorial airlines what was done for the United States 
airlines. The bill is just as simple as that. 

And I think with the four carriers in there now, all with permanent 
certificates, we find ourselves with better service, for the long pull. 

Thank you, Governor. 

The Chair at this time would like to put into the record two letters 
from the Department of the Air Force on both bills, dated as of today. 
I might read one paragraph : 


The Department of Defense is of course interested in the continuing sound 
development of civil aviation. This proposed legislation is a matter of primary 
concern to the Civil Aeronautics Board and the civil air-carrier industry. How- 
ever, the Department of Defense is aware of no adverse effect which its enact- 
ment would have upon its operations and, therefore, has no objection to the bill. 


( The letters follow :) 
DEPARTMENT OF TOE AiR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 23, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the comments 
of the Department of Defense on S. 3163, 84th Congress, a bill to amend section 
401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize permanent 
certification for certain air carriers operating in Hawaii and Alaska. The 
Secretary of Defense has delegated to this Department the responsibility for 
expressing the views of the Department of Defense on this matter. 

The purpose of S. 3163 is to add a new paragraph to section 401 (e) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1988, as amended, which would require the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to issue certificates of public convenience and necessity, of un- 
limited duration, to air carriers who on the date of application are operating 
under temporary certificates within either the Territory of Hawaii or the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska (including service between Alaska and adjacent Canadian ter- 
ritory). Application for such new certificates would be required within 120 
days after the date of enactment of S. 3163. Proof that such service was being 
performed by the air carrier on the date of application would, of itself entitle the 
applicant to receive a certificate of unlimited duration. 

The Department of Defense is, of course, interested in the continued sound 
development of civil aviation. This proposed legislation is a matter of primary 
concern to the Civil Aeronautics Board and the civil air carrier industry. How- 
ever, the Department of Defense is aware of no adverse effect which its enact- 
ment would have upon its operations and, therefore, has no objection to the bill. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dun rey C. SHARP, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 23, 1956, 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DrEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the comments of 
the Department of Defense on S. 3164, 84th Congress, a bill to amend section 
401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1988 in order to authorize permanent 
certification for certain air carriers operating between the United States and 
Alaska. The Secretary of Defense has delegated to this Department the respon- 
sibility for expressing the views of the Department of Defense on this matter. 
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The purpose of S. 3164 is to add a new paragraph to section 401 (e) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, which would require the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to issue certificates of public convenience and necessity, of unlimited dura- 
tion, to air carriers who have been operating under temporary certificates between 
points in the continental United States and points in the Territory of Alaska. 
Application for such new certificates would be required within 120 days after 
the date of enactment of S. 3164. Proof that such service had been performed 
continuously by the air carrier between January 1, 1956, and the date of enact- 
ment would, of itself, entitle the applicant to receive a certificate of unlimited 
duration, unless the service rendered by the carrier during that period had been 
inadequate and inefficient. 

The Department of Defense is, of course, interested in the continued sound 
development of civil aviation. This proposed legislation is a matter of primary 
concern to the Civil Aeronautics Board and the civil air carrier industry. How- 
ever, the Department of Defense is aware of no adverse effect which its enact- 
ment would have upon its operations and, therefore, has no objection to the bill. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it has no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
DupbLey C. SHARP, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Cuairman. Now, the next witness is Mrs. Farrington. Is Mrs. 

Farrington here? I didn’t see you sitting way back there. We would 


be glad to hear from you, Mrs. Farrington. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MRS. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, DELEGATE 
FROM HAWAII 


Mrs. Farrineron. IT want to thank you for the opportunity to ap- 
~~ before your committee today in support of the provisions of 
5. 3163 to provide for permanent certification of air carriers operating 
in Hawaii. 

The Territory of Hawaii has two airlines operating within the Terri- 
tory: Hawaiian Airlines, which has its permanent certificate, and 
Trans-Pacific Airlines, which is presently operating under a tempo- 
rary certificate of public convenience and necessity from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

I appeared before the Civil Aeronautics Board last year when it 
was considering the application of TPA for recertification, and 
strongly urged that Trans-Pacific Airlines be granted its certification. 
The basis for my position in this matter is my strong belief that the 
element of competition should be preserved in air transportation be- 
tween the islands of the Territory of Hawaii. I believe that the action 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board originally in establishing this policy 
is sound and is completely vindic ‘ated by the record. 

The people of the Territory are almost completely dependent on air 
transportation for travel and seeuartialanticen between the various 
islands of the Territory. I believe the tremendous growth in air- 
passenger traffic in the interisland service is itself largely indicative 
of the increased reliance of the people on air service for travel and for 
the conduct of their business. 

Tourism is rapidly becoming one of the leading industries of our 
islands; more and more emphasis is being placed on this phase of 
activity by the islands of the Hawaiian group, with more and more 
travel to the outside islands. The only means of travel is by air. 

While the center of almost every phase of daily activity is in Hono- 
lulu, agriculture and handicrafts, to a large degree, are situated on 
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the neighbor islands. This creates a great demand for interisland 
travel. So completely have the people of Hawaii come to depend on 
air transportation for travel among the islands, I believe the competi- 
tion existing between the two airlines should be continued. 

The granting of permanent certification to Trans-Pacific Airlines 
would remove the hazards facing the company on a temporary certif- 
icate. Permanent certification would enable this airline to plan on a 
long-term basis for new equipment and modernization of its general 
operating facilities. 

. . . r S 

This legislation has strong support from the Territory. I have al- 
ready presented to your committee a letter from Gov. Samuel Wilder 
King, of the Territory of Hawaii, asking that the committee act favor- 
ably on the bill. He has pointed out the—— 

The Cuairman, I might say here that we will put that in the record. 
Sam also sent me a personal note on it, so I know his feelings in the 
matter. 

(The letter follows :) 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Honoktulu, March 18, 1956. 
Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: The people of the Territory of Hawaii are vitally 
interested in the passage of S. 3163, which would confer permanent certificates 
of public convenience and necessity on air carriers operating within the Terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

We are uniquely dependent on air transportation for all our interisland pas- 
senger service requirements. Passage of the bill that now is before you would 
give our people the assurance that our islands would enjoy the security of alter- 
nate means of transportation so necessary to the healthy conduct of our daily 
lives. 

It is needless for me to point out to your committee the many advantages that 
permanent certification confers on an air carrier. 

I am particularly conscious of the significance of permanent certification on 
any airline’s ability to cease day-to-day planning and establish long-range financ- 
ing programs for new equipment as well as maintenance and improvement of 
airway facilities; offer long-range careers to employees and thus develop stable 
personnel programs; assure our territorial agency, Hawaii Aeronautics Commis- 
sion, that its investment in aeronautical facilities is sound on all islands; and 
assure our people that they will continue to enjoy the air service that is so much 
a necessary part of their lives on our chain of islands 2,400 miles from the conti- 
nental United States. 

It is my hope and earnest request that your committee will act favorably on 
the bill that is before you, and that the Senate will enact this bill into law. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
Governor of Hawaii. 


Mrs. Farrtnecton. He stated the importance of air travel in the Ter- 
ritory, and states that permanent certification of any airline is of 
significance as it would eliminate the day-to-day planning and estab- 
lish long-range financing programs for new equipment as well as 
maintenance and improvement of airway facilities; offer long-range 
careers to employees and thus develop stable personnel programs; 
assure our Territorial agency, the Hawaii Aeronautics Commission, 
that its investment in aeronautical facilities is sound on all islands; 
and assure our people that they will continue to enjoy the air service 
that is so much a necessary part of their lives. 

[ would like to present for the record resolutions, if I may, by the 
following organizations, all supporting this legislation: Board of 
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Supervisors of the County of Maui, Board of Supervisors of the City 
and County of Honolulu, Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Kauai, Board of Supervisors of the County of Hawaii. 

These resolutions represent all of the islands of the Territory of 
Hawaii. Our legislature is not in session. 

The CHairmMan. Would it be reasonable to say that if they were 
in session, would it be your considered political opinion that they 
would endorse the bill ? 

Mrs. Farrtneron. Yes, sir. I cannot speak, however, for the 
legislature. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. 

(The resolutions follow :) 

. WaiLukr, Maur, T. H., March 3, 1956. 


RESOLUTION No, 22 


(Presented by George Fukuoka, Supervisor) 


ENDORSING THE ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION BY THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
To AUTHORIZE THE GRANTING OF A PERMANENT CERTIFICATE OF CONVENIENCE 
AND NECESSITY TO TRANS-PACIFIC AIRLINES IN HIAWAII AS A ‘TERRITORIAL 


(/ARRIER 


Whe the county of Maui and the Territory of Hawaii are dependent upon 
air transportation as the principal means of transportation between the various 
islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
Territorial air carrier operating among the islands of the nie itory of Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Maui and the various islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county of 
Maui; and 


Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacifie 
Airlines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board oj supervisors in and for the county of Maui, That 


approval and support of the bills ¢g er to Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii a 
permanent certificate of convenience and necessity as a Territorial carrier is 
hereby given and that the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii, and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
Interior, be and are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers 
of their offices to secure the passage of these bills: Be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Flizabeth P. Farrington, Dele- 
gate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

(Seconded by Goro Hokama, Supervisor. ) 


Board of supervisors | Aves | Noes | Absent Excused 
Eddie Tam, chairman_-_-___-- _— x 
Clarence A. Cr x 
George Fukuoka “A 
Goro Hokar 1a a X 
Dr. Shig reru M iura X 
Manuel 8, Mo X 
Oar line K, Ro irae s X 
rom a awa Xx 
Hanr il Tavare xX 
Hannibal Tavares X 
Total 8 ] 


BONIFACE ESPINDA, 


Deputy County Clerk, County of Maui, T. H. 
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RESOLUTION No. 142 (1956) 


SUPPORTING BILL IN THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, GRANTING PERMANENT CERTIFICATE TO TRANS-PACIFIC AIRLINES 
IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the city and county of Honolulu and the Territory of Hawaii are 
dependent upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation 
between the various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
Territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii: and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the city and county of Honolulu and the various islands 
in the Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the city 
and county of Honolulu; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans- 
Pacific Airlines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of supervisors in and for the city and county or 
Honolulu, That approval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines in Hawaii a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is hereby given 
and that the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii, and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and 
are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices 
to secure the passage of these bills: Be it further 

Resolved, That the city and county clerk be and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farring- 
ton, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans- 
Pacific Airlines. 

Dated at Honolulu, T. H., this 13th day of March 1956. 

Introduced by 


Dr. Sam K. Aponrona, J 
MA uO TAKA Al 
RICHARD M INA YA 

Vil YU} K 


Approved: March 18, 1956. 


CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, true, and correct co] 
Resolution No. 142, which was adopted by the Board of Supe l 
City and County of Honolulu on March 15, 1956, and approved by the mayor on 
the same day and now on file and of record in the office of the clerk. 


Given under my hand and the seal of the city and county of Honolu this 
14th day of March, A, D. 1956. 
[SEAL] LEON K. STERLING, S} 


City and County ¢ 


OFFICE OF THE COUNTY CLERK, COUNTY OF KAUAI, T. H., 
Lihue, Kauai, T. 1. 
CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that hereto attached is a true and correct copy of bill No. 40, 
which was adopted as Resolution No. 39 by the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Kauai at a meeting held on March 7, 1956, by the following vote of 
the said board: 

For adoption: Choriki, Gonsalves, Kunimura, Okura, Souza, Baptiste 

Against Adoption: None. 

Abstent and not voting: Baptiste. 

J. K. BurgeEss, Jr 
County Clerk, County of Kauai, 


Dated at Lihue, Kauai, T. H., this 9th day of March, A. D. 1996 
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RESOLUTION No. 39 (BILt No. 40) 


RESOLUTION SUPPORTING BILL IN THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE UNITED STATES GRANTING A PERMANENT CERTIFICATE TO TRANS-PACIFIC 
AIRLINES IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the people of the Territory of Hawaii are dependent solely on air 
transportation for the movement of passengers among the various islands of the 
Territory; and 

Whereas there is presently only one airline certified as a permanent carrier 
operating in the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of this board that the continuance of the competing 
services rendered by Trans-Pacific Airlines is desirable for the improvement of 
air-transportation services and facilities between the county of Kauai and the 
other islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the County of Kauai, That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and it is hereby respectfully requested to enact 
legislation granting Trans-Pacific Airlines a permanent certificate as a Terri- 
torial carrier ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, be 
and they are hereby respectfully requested to approve and support the certifi- 
eation of Trans-Pacific Airlines as a permanent Territorial carrier: And be it 
further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Hon- 
orable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, and to the Honorable Eliza- 
beth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

Introduced by— 

GEORGE K. WATASE, 
Acting Chairman. 
LOUIE GONSALVES, Jr., 
TAMOTSU OKURA, 
HIrROoOMU CHORIKTI, 
TSEUNETO KUNIMURA, 
Supervisors. 

Date of introduction: March 7, 1956, Lihue, Kauai, T. H. 

RAYMOND D. Souza, Supervisor. 


County OF HawaAtl, T. H. 
RESOLUTION No. 33 


SUPPORTING BILL IN THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, GRANTING PERMANENT CERTIFICATE TO TRANS-PACIFIC AIR- 
LINES IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the county of Hawaii and the Territory of Hawaii are dependent 
upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation between the 
various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
Territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county 
of Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii asa Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors in and for the County of Hawaii, That ap- 
proval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii a 
permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is hereby given and that the 
Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and 
the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and are hereby 
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respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices to secure 
the passage of these bills: be it further 
Resolved, That the county clerk be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary 
of the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific 
Airlines. 
Dated at Hilo, T. H., this 20th day of February 1956. 
Introduced by— 
THoMAS K. Cook, 
Supervisor, First Representative District. 
I hereby certify that above is a true and correct copy of the original now 
on file in my office. 
EpWIN M. DeEsSHA, 
County Clerk. 


Mrs. Farrineton. In addition to the foregoing resolutions, I am 
presenting to the committee resolutions in support of the legislation 
from the Hawaii Island Chamber of Commerce, the Japanese Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry of Hawaii, and Hilo Post No. 3 of the 
American Legion. 

These resolutions will show the widespread support which this leg- 
islation has throughout the Territory of Hawaii. 

(The resolutions follow :) 


A RESOLUTION SUPPORTING BILL IN THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES GRANTING PERMANENT CERTIFICATE TO TRANS- 
PaciFIC AIRLINES IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the members of the Hawaii Island Chamber of Commerce are de- 
pendent upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation between 
the various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a perma- 
nent Territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county of 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the Hawaii Island Chamber of Com- 
merce, That the approval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines in Hawaii a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is hereby given 
and that the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii, and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and 
are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices 
to secure the passage of these bills: Be it further 

Resolved, That the executive secretary be and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Far- 
rington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, 
Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

CERTIFICATION 


Adopted at a regular meeting of the board of directors, Hawaii Island Chamber 
of Commerce, held at Kailua, Kona, T. H., on Thursday, February 23, 1956. 


-_wv, 
DovuGLAsS R. DAUTERMAN, 


Executive Secretar y. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1956. 


77040—56 2 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas the members of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce and Industry of 
Hawaii are dependent upon air transportation as the principal means of trans- 
portation between the various islands ; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a perma- 
nent Territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county of 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines in Hawaii asa Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry of Hawaii, That the approval and support of the bills granting to 
Trans-Pacifie Airlines in Hawaii 2 permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier 
is hereby given and that the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii, and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
interior, be and are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers 
of their offices to secure the passage of these bills: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Honorable Elizabeth P. 
Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, 
Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

Dated at Hilo, T. ., this Gth day of Mareh A. D. 1956. 

Introduced by 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
JAPANESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY OF HAWAII, 
N. YAM aucHI, Preside nt, 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the members of the American Legion, Hilo Post No. 3, are dependent 
upon ; ransportation as the principal means of transportation between the 

ri islands ; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
Perritorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 


Whereas the competing service of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the 


Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the County 
f Hawaii; and 
Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 


ves of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific Air- 
ines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive committee of the American Legion, Hilo Post No. 3, 
Department of Hawaii, That the approval and support of the bills granting to 
Trans-Pacific: Airlines in Hawaii a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier 
is hereby given and that the national commander, J. Addington Wagner, of the 
American Legion, the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii, and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be 
and are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices 
to secure the passage of these bills: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to National Commander J. Ad- 
dington Wagner, of the American Legion, the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary 
of the Interior, Department Commander Harry Palmer of the American Legion, 
and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

Dated at Hilo, T. H., this 13th day of March A, D. 1956. 

Introduced by the executive committee. 


] 
i 


THOMAS LUM Ho, 
Commander, The American Legion, Hilo Post No. 3. 
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Mrs. Farrrncron. That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Well, as 1 understand it, one carrier has the per- 
manent certificate, and the other carrier has been given the temporary 
certificate. 

Mrs. Farrineron. Yes, that is correct. 

The CuarrMan. The same is true in the Alaskan case and the States 
case, where one carrier had permanent, the others had temporary. 

Do you agree with me in my opening statement that all this bill 

sally ‘does is to extend to the Territories what we did last year for 
the States ? 

Mrs. Farrincron. As I understand it, yes. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. And you do not have an Hawaiian flag for 
me, have you ¢ 

Mrs. Farrineron. I will be very glad to get you one, Mr. Chairman, 
with 50 stars onit. [ Laughter. | 

The CuairmMan. Fifty stars on it. 

Thank yow Mrs. Farrington. 

Senator Schoeppel just came in. Do you have any questions? 

Senator Scuorrret. No questions. Iam just glad I got over here. 

The Ciaran. We have a three-ring hearing schedule going on 
this morning. But this is a busy committee. 

Senator Scnorrret. [am sorry I couldn’t be here earlier. 

The Cuamrman. The Governor of Alaska just testified in favor of 
the bills, and the Delegate from Hawaii just testified. Now we want 
to hear from the Delegate from Alaska. 

[ would like to say before you testify that this is only part of the 
file that we have of letters and communications from organizations 
and people favoring this legislation. 

[ think probably we won’t put them all in the record. We will 
have them as part of the file. 

But I do want to put in the record an editorial from the Portland 
Oregonian, which you know is the large paper in Portland. I think 
its title is somewhat significant, Governor. 

[shestillhere? If he is not— 

It is entitled, ‘No Bus to Barrow,” and it ends up by a very perti- 
nent statement: 

It is time these neglected Territories were granted the same permanent air 
service enjoyed by the rest of the United States. 

[ think that sums up the bill. We will place that in the record. 

I would also like to place in the record at this point a resolution 
adopted by the board of trustees of the Seattle, Wash., Chamber of 
Commerce and letter I recently received from the Honolulu Lodge 
No. 1245 of the International Association of Machinists AFL-CIO. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


No Bus to Barrow 


No land under the American flag is more dependent upon the airplane for its 
very existence than Alaska. Most of Alaska can be reached only by air. The 
daily life and the destiny of the country is dependent upon air service. Yet air- 
lines in Alaska and the similarly dependent Territory of Hawaii have been denied 
the sort of regulatory assistance that has contributed to the healthy growth of 
commercial aviation in the United States. 

An approach to such a policy comes now in the form of two bills, 3163 and 
S. 3164, introduced by Senator Warren G. Magnuson of Puskas They 
would direct the Civil Aeronautics Board to grant permanent operating cer- 
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tificates to all airlines operating within Alaska and Hawaii and between the 
States and Alaska—unless their operations have been “inadequate or ineffi- 
cient.” With their future thus assured these aerial buslines would have the 
credit and incentive to buy needed equipment and improve their service. 

Magnuson’s bills are in the words of the bill by which Congress last year 
directed the CAB to grant permanent certificates to local service airlines on the 
mainland to supplement the transportation already abundantly available by 
rail, bus and private car. 

Alaska and Hawaii were pointedly excluded from this bill, despite the fact 
that you cannot take a bus from Point Barrow to Kotzebue, or a train from 
Juneau to anywhere. 

It is time these neglected Territories were granted the same permanent air 
service enjoyed by the rest of the United States. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, SEATTLE CHAMBER UF UUMMEKUK, 
FEBRUARY 21, 1956 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce urges the enactment by the 2d session or 
the S4th Congress of appropriate legislation enabling permanent certification 
of all air carriers presently engaged in States-Alaska service. 





SUPPORTING STATEMENTS DEVELOPED BY THE AVIATION DIVISION 


Permanent certification of all airlines in the States-Alaska service is important 
to the city of Seattle and the Territory of Alaska because it will enable the 
airlines involved to make long-range plans for the purchase of new equipment, 
the construction of hangars, the employment of personnel and greatly assist the 
general overall operation of an airline. 

Financing is made very difficult because of the uncertainty of the future of 
an air carrier operating on a temporary certificate. Better equipment would be 
on the Seattle-Alaska run right now if the temporary certificated operators had 
been given permanent rights last year. 

Repeated hearings before the Civil Aeronautics Board are very costly to the 
United Scates Government as well as the airlines. In addition much time and 
effort is expended in preparing the necessary exhibits to justify their continued 
operation. 

Airlines involved in this matter spend millions of dollars in Seattle annually 
on repairs, equipment, hangars, office space and payroll. 

Permanent certification of all air carriers in States-Alaska service would have 
a direct beneficial effect on furthering the economic development of the Territory. 

I'requent service from Seattle to Alaska is very important to the Puget Sound 
area because of the close economie ties that we have with the Territory. 

The temporary certificated carriers in this service have demonstrated over a 
period of years that they are capably managed and that their cargo and passenger 
traffic has increased substantially on this run. 

The Alaska Division of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce unanimously con- 
curred in this resolution. 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Honolulu, T. H., March 1, 1956. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Macnuson: Honolulu Lodge 1245 of the IAM is definitely in 
accord with your Senate bill 8163 which will give a permanent certificate of the 
airlines now operating under temporary authority within Hawaii and Alaska. 

We recently had the experience here of seeing TPA Aloha Airlines go through 
the process of getting its temporary certificate renewed, and then it was only 
extended until December 31, 1959, a mere 4 years. It cost TPA about $40,000 
in attorneys fees and for the preparation of statistics and briefs, etc. It cost 
TPA nearly 2 years of the time and effort of its officers in preparing for and 
attending hearings in Honolulu and on the mainland. It cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment many thousands of dollars to hold the hearings and make the decision. 
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No airline can plan for the future or to improve its service to the public, or 
to buy new equipment, etc., if it has to go through such costly and uncertain 
proceedings every 4 or 5 years. We know of no other business that is harassed 
like a small airline that does not have a permanent certificate. 

We urge you and your committee to push this good bill through this session 
of Congress. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Yours truly, 
CARL J. GUNTERT, 
Business Representative. 


The CHairmMan. Please go ahead. 
STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 


Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Members of the committee, my name is E. L. Bartlett, Delegate in 
Congress from Alaska. 

I want to confine my discussion to the two bills insofar as they affect 
Alaska. But if my colleague from Hawaii, Mrs. Farrington, believes 
= are good for Hawaii, ‘T subscribe to that, too. 

I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I think you summed it up pretty well, accurately, concisely, when 
you said this is simple legislation designed to give parity to the 
Alaska carriers. 

The Cuairman. Parity is a suspect word in the Senate at this time, 
but please go ahead. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Bartierr. I ask unanimous consent to strike that word. 
| Laughter. | 

It seems, Chairman Magnuson and Senator Schoeppel, that S. 3164, 
the bill which is intended to provide permanent certification for cer- 
tain air carriers operating between the United States and Alaska, is 
intended as an act of simple justice. Two of the carriers—— 

The Cuarrman. And I want to say right there, you will recall that 
when we passed the bill last year that you discussed with me the 
possibility of doing this for the Territories and we actually got 
caught in a time situation where the case was before the White House 
and undecided and therefore we couldn’t very well pass legislation 
during that period. 

Mr. Barrierr. I am glad you called that to my attention. 

The Cratrman. You and I discussed that, I think, on 2 or 3 
occasions. 

Mr. Barrierr. We did. I think this proposition boils down to 
the fact that as long as two carriers have permanent certification, as 
they do, and two carriers are without it, the latter two are at a most 
serious competitive disadvantage. There is no possibility whatso- 
ever that the services of these four carriers will not be needed per- 
manently from now on. The business is there, the business is grow- 
ing, Alaska is expanding, developing, the population is increasing, 
and obviously it is impossible for Pacific-Northern Airlines, or Alasks 
Airlines to make the financing arrangements necessary for the kind 
of equipment for permanent operation unless they are assured of 
permanency, and so without any hesitation I should hope the Con- 
gress will approve S. 3164 and the President will sign it. To do less 
is to discriminate against two carriers which have performed a 
splendid service in Alaska and whose continued service is necessary 
for that Territory. 
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The CHatrman. I was noticing the list of witnesses here, and I 
see no one listed on behalf of the other two carriers, so I presume 
they have no objection to this bill. 

Mr. Bartierr. I should surely hope not. I should hope they would 
subscribe to this bill and urge its passage. I hope that. 

The Carman. I think the same is true for the one in Hawaii 
thet is permanently certified. 

Mr. Bartierr. I should think so, because that ought to be the basis 
of equality—I will use that word instead of parity—among the 
operators. 

Now, as pertains to S. 3163, I know of no possible opposition, Mr. 
Chairman, and Senator Schoeppel, which might come to that bill, 
except it has been rumored that the Civil Aeronautics Board might 
desire delay in its consideration pending conclusion of a hearing. I 
don’t know whether that is true or not. But even if it is true, I 
suggest such a suggestion would be possessed of little merit, and J 
say that for this reason: that these carriers which come before the 
Congress now seeking relief have been in business in Alaska for a 
long while. Most of them, maybe all of them—TI don’t recollect ex- 
actly—were there and were operating long before the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act came into being, and they are a part of the Alaskan way 
of life. They are a prime necessity in the areas in which they 
operate. 

I can see only this that might come out of the hearing: a sug- 
gestion on the part of the CAB that some of these carriers get to- 
gether, amalgamate, consolidate, and I know of no way by which the 
Government could force such a situation, and I am not at all con- 
vinced that it should come about in any case. 

The concept that big business brings about efficiency, big business 
brings about savings, isn’t too persuasive with me. If that were the 
case, the United States Government would be the most efficient busi- 
ness in the world, and I think we all agree it is scarcely that. 

These people have their place, and they ought to get permanent 
certification now. 

Although I realize that so far as you, Mr. Chairman, and so far 
as Senator Schoeppel are concerned there is no need of a visual dem- 
onstration concerning Alaska. 

I should like to display just for purposes of emphasis this map 
of Alaska upon which are drawn the road lines within the Territory. 
And I think that is of interest and of importance in this particular 
hearing for this reason: That in that Territory, amounting to 586,000 
square miles, or if you prefer, 365 million acres, an area one-fifth 
as big as all of the 48 States put together, there are less than 4,000 
miles of road. In other words, the quotation you made from the 
Portland Oregonian editorial is most apt: There are no buses to 
Barrow and there are no buses to ever so many other points in the 
Territory. 

The CrarrmMan. Those dotted lines are projected ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Projected, a hope for the distant future. 

The CHatrman. Yes. I know how difficult it is, sitting on the 
Interior Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, to even 
get the money for reasonably long-time projection for roads in Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, we don’t get it, Mr. Chairman, as you know 
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fully well. Our appropriations assume peaks and valleys for roads 
in Alaska, and mostly I might say they are valleys. 

Now, — is now—and this is of pertinenc e in this situation, as 
you know, Senator Schoeppel—there is now no American maritime 
passenger service to Alaska whatsoever. That was discontinued in the 
autumn of 1954 when the Alaska Ste: imship Co. sold all of its combined 
passenger-freight ships. And outside of southeastern Alaska, this 
relatively small piece of Alaska, where American citizens may travel 
between American ports and Canadian ships, thanks to what could 
be called the bigness in law, there is no manner in which people can 
travel along Alaska’s coast line by steamship passenger service. And 
that means that if they don’t choose to take the Alaska Highway, a 
long, slow journey, they go by air to and within Alaska, with the 
exception of those brief road links, or the vy don’t go at all. And that 
has been true, as Governor Heintzleman said, ever since the dog- 
team days. 

I have had some associations as an observer with Alaska aviation 
since the first airplane flew there. I think it was 1912, at Fairbanks, 
when Captain Martin brought a small plane up, assembled it and 
flew it off the ball park. And aviation has been perhaps more mean- 
ingful in the Territory of Alaska than anywhere elsewhere in the 
world. 

Now, to pass these bills would be to give these operators—all of them 
sound; all of them able: all of them willing to perform—financial 
stability, and I trust this committee will report out both of these 
bills and that the Senate and the House will subsequently pass them 
and that they will be signed go law because, as you said, Chairman 
Magnuson, after the bill of last year relating to the local feeder 
service, there is no sound, sensible reason whatsoever why there should 
be a longer delay in according the same opportunity for growth to 
the Alaska carriers. 

Thank you. 

The Crrarrman. I want to say to von, Mr. Delegate, that what we 
say we think will be the results of this bill, is taking place with our 
feeder lines right now after 1 short year. Most of them have plans 
for a new type of airplane which would take care of the feeder service. 
Most of them are stepping up their schedules, because they know now 
that they can make long-range planning. 

Mr. Barrierr. And they can go to the banks to get money for such 
equipment. Our carriers could, too, if these bills were law. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHarrMan. Any questions / 

Senator Scuorrren. The only thing I wanted to say is the thing 
that was stressed by Delegate Bartlett here: I think that we will find 
that on some type of legislation such as this that the impetus necessary 
from the financing end, the long-term finances, is going to be the 
greatest thing that can happen up there. Because the way it is now, 
financial institutions who might be willing to enter into a long-time 
development program by way of investments are not going to do it 
when it is a piecemeal proposition or where they figure their invest- 
ments are going to be jeopardized. This certainly would look toward 
the stabilizing | and it orderly development of those lines on their 
long-time amortization financial arrangements. Especially as has 
been pointed out that the highway picture up there is so expensive, so 
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terrifically expensive as to the mileage that is involved, and it is going 
to be so far behind the actual needs of some of those areas. The rail 
situation, such as it is, is limited, why, it is going to be a rather long 
pull unless we do something to stabilize and to develop te air situation 
as it looks to me. 

Therefore, I can see some very justifiable reason for us taking these 
things into consideration, since we took the step last year with refer- 
ence to the domestic United States problem there. 

Mr. Bartierr. Senator, I think you have put your finger right at the 
core of this. You have exposed the heart of the problem in that 
statement. 

‘The Cuamman. The Chair wants to put in the record a letter from 
the Department of Commerce, dated March 26, which opposes the 
enactment of the bills, but they give the same reason they gave for the 
feeder line operation last year. 

(The letter follows:) 

Marcu 26, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON : This is in reply to your letter of February 10, 1956, 
requesting our views on §S. 3163, a bill which would amend the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 to authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating 
in Hawaii and Alaska, and §8. 3164, a bill to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act to 
authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating between the 
United States and Alaska. 

The Department of Commerce does not favor enactment of either of these bills. 
These bills would have their most important effect upon Trans Pacific Airlines 
operating routes within the Territory of Hawaii and routes operated between 
continental United States and Alaska by Pacific Northern Airlines, Alaska Air- 
lines, and Northwest Airlines. In addition, some airline operations within the 
Territery of Alaska would be affected. 

The temporary routes of each of the carriers named above were granted in 
proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics Board, decided less than a year ago. 
In each case the decision of the Board was submitted to the President, as required 
by Congress in section 801 of the Civil Aeronautics Act. Each temporary author- 
ization was approved by the President before being isSued to the carrier involved. 
Each carrier was given the opportunity during the proceedings, and did present 
to the Board, evidence showing the need and other justification for the service 
which it proposed to operate. 

Based upon consideration of the extensive records thereby made, the Board 
reached its decision to issue the temporary certificates which these carriers now 
hold. The final orders were approved by the President. 

The Board now has under the act, as it had before it decided these cases, 
full authority to grant certificates of unlimited duration if it is satistied, on the 
basis of presentation made of it, that such a course is justified by the needs of 
the commerce, national defense, and postal service of the United States. 

Each carrier could at this time, apply for a permanent certificate under the 
Act. The Board would be obliged, under the Act, to issue such an authorization 
if the standards prescribed by Congress for issuing such a certificate could be 
shown to be met. 

Enactment of the two bills now before your committee would disregard this 
well-considered procedure which Congress provided to assure the orderly develop- 
ment of air transportation. 

Because we believe that the carefully drawn standards provided by the Civil 
Aeronautics Act should be observed, we do not believe it would be desirable that 
permanent certificates be granted these carriers on a blanket basis by legislative 
action. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board and the President should continue to be per- 
mitted to review each carriers’ authorization and determine the need for the 
service and the desirability for extending the duration of the certificate. Any 
other course would seriously hamper the Board and the President in their func- 
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tion of providing an air transportation system best suited to the needs of this 
country and its Territories. 


In view of the foregoing, we are obliged to recommend against enactment of 
these bills. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINcLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Bartierr. Iam shocked, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. No, 1 expected that. 

Allright, Mr. FitzGerald is here to speak for the CAB. 

I understand you are speaking for the chairman of the Board who 
has presented us with a letter which we will put in the record. 

(The letter follows :) 

CiIvin AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, March 26, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstute and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: This is in further reply to your letter of February 10, 
1956, acknowledged February 17, 1956, asking the Board for comments on 8S. 81638 
and 8. 3164. 

S. 31638 would amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act in order to 
authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating in Hawaii 
aud Alaska. 

S. 3164 would amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act in order to 
authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating between the 
United States and Alaska. 

This letter will also serve as a reply to the request in your letter of Febru- 
ary 10, 1956, for comments on proposed amendments (0) and (¢c) to S. 1119, 
inasmuch as the proposed amendments are the same as S. 3165 and S. 3164, 
respectively. 

The reasons which led the Board to issue temporary rather than permanent 
certificates to certain air carriers operating in Hawaii, Alaska 


a 


, and between the 
United States and Alaska, are in general of the same nature as those which 
formed the basis of the Board’s policy for temporary certification of the local 
service carriers operating within the United States. After extensive hearings 
aud careful consideration, the Congress determined that it would be in the 
national interest for local service carriers to be given permanent certificates, 
and to effectuate the policy there was enacted Public Law 38, S4th Congress, 
approved May 19, 1955. Pursuant to this enactment the Board has i 
permanent certificates to the 14 domestic local service air carriers. 

S. 3168 and S. 3164 would extend to the carriers operating in Hawaii and 
Alaska, and between the United States and Alaska, provisions for permanent 
certification somewhat similar to those contained in Public Law , pertaining 
to the domestic local service carriers. The Board feels that economic condi- 
tions and other circumstances applicable to the local service carriers are also 
generally applicable to the carriers who would be benetited by these bills, and 
therefore that adoption of S. 3165 aud 8. 3164 would be in the public interest 

One matter, however, which should be called to the committee's attention 
the applicability of section 801 of the Civil Aeronautics Act to this legislation. 
Section 801 requires Presidential approval in connection with the issuance, 
denial, transfer, amendment, cancellation, suspension, or revocation of any 
certificate authorizing an air carrier to engage in overseas or foreign air 
transportation. 

Section 801, however, does not apply to the issuance or denial of any certificate 
issuable under section 401 (e) or any permit issuable under section 402 (ce). 
In our opinion, it should be made clear that any permanent certificate issued 
pursuant to 8. 31638 and S. 3164 is not subject to Presidential approval. 

A further matter should be called to the attention of the committee in regard 
to certain language contained in S. 3163 and amendment (b) to S. 1119 as it 
would apply to two intra-Alaskan air carriers. 

The bills describe the eligible carriers as those “furnishing service exclusively 
within * * * the Territory of Alaska” and “authorized * * * to render such 
service solely within such Territory.” 


ssued 


» 
oo 


is 
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Two intra-Alaskan air carriers, Alaska Airlines and Pacific Northern Airlines, 
operate both intra-Alaskan routes and States-Alaska routes. If it is the inten- 
tion of the committee that these two carriers should be covered by the provi- 
sions of S. 3163 and amendment (b) to S. 1119, it appears that the words “ex- 
clusively” and “solely” should be deleted. 

Due to time limitations, this report has not been cleared with the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross Riziey, Chairman. 


Crvit AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, March 28, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: On March 26, 1956, we transmitted to you a report 
of the Board’s position on S. 3163 and S. 3164, and in addition oral testimony on 
these bills was presented on behalf of the Board by Joseph H. FitzGerald, Director 
of the Bureau of Air Operations. In order to make certain that there is no mis- 
understanding on the question of the President’s powers under section 801 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act with respect to proposed legislation, we wish to submit to 
the committee this further statement. 

Section 801 requires Presidential approval in connection with the issuance, 
denial, transfer, amendment, cancellation, suspension, or revocation of any 
certificate authorizing an air carrier to engage in overseas or foreign air trans- 
portation. Section 801, however, does not apply to the issuance or denial of any 
certificate issuable under section 401 (e) or any permit issuable under section 
402 (c). Likewise, it is assumed that Congress may not intend that permanent 
certificates awarded under 8. 3168 and 8S, 3164 be transmitted to the President 
for approval pursuant to section 801 of the act, since the President will in any 
event exercise his authority to approve or disapprove this legislation at the time 
it is submitted to him. In order to make this perfectly clear, it is suggested that 
S. 3163 and S. 3164 contain language indicating that permanent certificates issued 
under these bills are not subject to the provisions of section 801. This, of course, 
would not alter or change in any respect the President’s power to later pass upon 
any amendments or alterations that might be made in the certificates of the 
carriers involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross RIZ.Ley, 
Chairman. 


The CuarrmMan. Do you want to make any statement on the letter? 
Mr. FirzGerarp. I do, sir. I have a statement. 
The Cuairman. Go right ahead. 


STATEMENT BY JOSEPH H. FITZGERALD, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
AIR OPERATIONS OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. FrrzGeratp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board appreciates this opportunity to present 
its views on S. 3163 and S. 3164 which you are considering today. 

S. 3163 would amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to 
incorporate therein a provision giving rights of permanent certifica- 
tion to air carriers authorized to furnish service within the Territory 
of Hawaii and the Territory of Alaska, for any portion of that service 
which was performed pursuant to a temporary certificate. 

S. 3164 would amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to 
incorporate therein a provision giving rights of permanent certifica- 
tion to air carriers furnishing, by temporary certificate authorization, 
air transportation between points in the continental United States and 
points in the Territory of Alaska. 
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S. 3163 and S. 3164 would, therefore, extend to the carriers operat- 
ing in Hawaii and Alaska, : and between the United States and Alaska, 
provisions for permanent certification somewhat similar to those 
contained in Public Law 38 pertaining to the domestic local service 

carriers. 

The Board believes that economic conditions and other circum- 
stances applicable to the local service carriers are also generally ap- 
plicable to the carriers who would be benefited by these bills, and 
therefore that adoption of S. 3163 and S. 3164 would be in the public 
interest. 

In connection with the issuance of certificates provided for in these 
two bills, I wish to call to the committee’s attention the applicability 
of section 801 of the Civil Aeronautics Act to this legislation. Section 
801 requires Presidential approval in connection with the issuance, 
denial, transfer, amendment, cancellation, suspension, or revocation 
of any certificate authorizing an air carrier to engage in overseas or 
foreign air transportation. Section 801, however, does not apply to 
the issuance or denial of any certificate issuable under section 401 (e) 
or any permit issuable under section 402 (c). In our opinion, it should 
be made clear that any permanent certificate issued pursuant to 5. 5163 
and S. 3164 is not subject to Presidential approval. 

The Cuatrman. I think you bring up a good point there. There 
is a little legislative history on this problem. When we passed the 
original Civil Aeronautics Act and put in the section to extend the 
authority to the President to pass upon what we called and what the 
pigeon was, international routes, rightly so for purposes of defense 

‘ purposes of political relations with other countries—and I have 

aa very carefully all the testimony—TI do not think it was ever the 
inte of Congress to consider one of our Territories as in the i interna- 
tional field. But because we did not put in the act “Territories”, that 
authority was assumed. Somebody had to assume it. 

I really believe that even if the White House itself, or any President, 
would read that legislative history, they would probably concede thi: at 
the question of Territories was never intended to be subject to Presi- 
dential approval, and these bills would and should correct that. 

You point that out very carefully, and I think that is true. 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. For the information of the chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I should like to present certain comments and 
appendix materials regarding the carriers and their services which 
would be covered by the legislation. 


INTRA-HAWAII AIR CARRIER 


Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., is the only temporarily certificated 
carrier providing service within the Terr itory of Hawaii. The other 

Territorial carrier, Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., holds a permanent cer- 
tificate. 

The Board concluded Trans-Pacific Airlines’ renewal case only 
last May in 1955, when renewal was authorized for 5 years, to De- 
cember 31, 1959. "The record in the renewal pr oceeding showed that 
a need existed for competitive air service in the Hawaiian Islands. 
However, both Trans-Pacific and Hawaiian required then and still 
require subsidy support. 
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The Cuairman. I think the record ought to be clear on this, too: 
that although here we are dealing with 2 airlines in Hawaii, 1 with a 
permanent certificate and 1 with a temporary certificate, the purpose 
of these bills would not deny any further competitive applications 
for service in Hawaii or Alaska. 

Mr. FrrzGrraup. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, we are not freezing all these air- 
lines in their competitive position. Anyone else can apply. 

Senator ScHorrret. I am awfully glad that the chairman men- 
tioned that, because that is one thing that ought to be made crystal 
clear with reference to the legislative history on this situation. Be- 
cause if it was otherwise than that, I think it would be subject to 
some serious question. 

The Cuarmman. Yes. And anyone else can apply, and the day may 
come when—well, I suppose a lot of them have ideas now that there 
ought to be more competitive service in different places. I want the 
legislative history to be clear, we have no intention in the bills, nor 
do the bills specify, that the lines that are there now are frozen. 
Those matters then in the future are up to the Board. 

Mr. FirzGrravp. Appendix A which we are providing today shows 
that the subsidy requirements in total for the two Hawaiian car- 
riers is now considerably less than in previous years. Although Trans- 
Pacific Airlines required $241,000 in subsidy for the fiscal year 1954, 
the carrier’s subsidy need for fiscal 1955 was reduced to $51,000, and is 
estimated at an annual rate of $50,000 for the fiscal years 1956 and 
195 7. 

The Cramrman. Now, would this be fair to say, in your opinion, 
that the increase in air traffic in Hawaii, probably a better operation, 
which has reduced that from 240 some to 51, that it might be possible 
with a permanent certificate, when you can do the things that we think 
this will accomplish, to even reduce that further and probably get out 
from under subsidy? Is there a possibility of getting out completely ? 

Mr. FrrzGerap. With the great growth of traffic in the Hawaiian 
Islands, it seems to us that the time will come when the carriers will 
be entirely subsidy free. 

The Cuarrman. And would not these bills be helpful in achieving 
that ? 

Mr. FrrzGerarp. They will. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. FrrzGrraip. The certificate authorizations held by air carriers 
for intra-Alaska services are permanent at the present time, with the 
exception of one carrier, Reeve Aleutian Airways, and a certain few 
mail-carriage authorizations and certain passenger and property route 
segments authorized to other carriers. 

The current annual rate of subsidy, in total for the intra-Alaskan 
air carriers, amounts to approximately $3,700,000. I am providing, 
today, with my testimony the material in appendix B, showing for 
each carrier its certificated authorizations, permanent and temporary. 
In addition, there are provided copies of route maps for the individual 
carriers in interior Alaska and a map of all Alaskan air routes. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate that. They will all be placed in the 
record because I think they are important. 
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(The appendixes follow (maps on file with committee) .) 


APPENDIX A 


Comparative summary of mail ton-miles, service mail pay, and subsidy estimates 
for operations during fiscal year 1951 through 1957 


A. TOTALS FOR TERRITORIAL AND STATES-ALASKA OPERATIONS 


Volume in mail ton-miles 
States-Alaskan operations ! 
Intra-Alaskan operations 
Hawaiian operations 


Service mail pay: 
States-Alaskan operations 
Intra-Alaskan operations 
Hawaiian operations 

Subsidy: 

States-Alaskan operations 
Intra-Alaskan operations 
Hawaiian operations 


B. STATES 


Volume in mail ton-miles: 

Alaska Airli 
Pacific 
Pan American Airways—Alaska 4 


nes 


Northern Airlines 


Service mail pay: 
Alaska Airlines 3 
Pacific Northern 
Pan American Airways 


Airlines 3 

Alask a 4 
ubsidy 
Ala 


\ 


ska Airlines 
Pacific Northern Airlines 4 
Pan American Airways—Alaska 4. 


} 


1 Excludes data for Northwe 
operations for the carrier’s Orient route. 


st 


2 Data shown excludes the Intra-Alaskan operations of Northwest 


{In thousands] 


j 
1951 
456 76: 
817 991 
50 19 
$214 $359 
1, 226 1, 489 
41 39 
792 2, 07 
2, 484 3, 356 
48 715 


ALASKA OPERATIONS, 


{In thousands] 


456 534 | 


l 
$214 251 


792 | 


are combined with the carrier’s Orient route operations. 
8 Temporarily certificated for States-Alaska operations. 


4 Permanently certificated. 


1952 1953 | 


1954 


1,093 | 1,419 
1, 161 1, 087 
54 57 
$515 | $667 
728 | 1,592 
44 | 46 
226 | 3,391 
4,639 4,945 
871 684 


BY 


Airlir 


1955 
| 


| 
| 
| 1,341 | 
| 


1, 159 | 


dé 


$630 | 


1, 720 


CARRIER 2 


1eS. 





Airlines’ States-Alaska services, since such data are 





1c] 


1956 | 1957 
1, 346 1, 386 
1, 189 1, 221 
Ah 57 
$633 $651 
1, 805 1, 854 
4¢ 46 
3, 343 3, 325 
3, 723 3, 674 
293 293 
208 5 
t (i) 
) SS] 
$139 } 
{ yy 
174 179 
=O 89 
l, 16 
1, 3$ l 0 
uded with the 


Such data for 


Northwest 
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Comparative summary of mail ton-miles, service mail pay, and subsidy estimates 
for operations during fiscal year 1951 through 1957—Continued 


C. INTRA-ALASKAN OPERATIONS, BY CARRIER 


[In thousands] 


| ! | | | 





1951 1952 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
| | | 
= wen . oases — SS sen meron pee ntann 
Volume in mail ton-miles | | | 
Alaska Airlines 237 261 314 | 281 | 290 | 250 257 
Alaskan Coastal Airlines 39 46 44 51 52 51 | 52 
Byers Airways 6 7 6 | 6 7 7 | 7 
Christensen Air Service 5 (7) (7) ; . Sr a 
Cordova Airlines. -_- 9 11 17 27 28 | 30 31 
Ellis Air Lines hs : ll 17 16 | 15 22 | 25 | 25 
Northern Consolidated Airlines 144 174 | 200 198 | 201 225 231 
Pacific Northern Airlines : J 159 180 221 179 162 191 | 196 
Reeve Aleutian Airways- -- 75 91 107 115 123 110 113 
Wien Alaska Airlines - -- 137 204 236 215 274 300 309 
Service Mail Pay 
Alaskan Airlines tii $306 $337 $405 | $363 $373 $323 $332 
Alaskan Coastal Airlines 98 115 110 126 | 130 128 130 
Buyers Airways ae 15 | 18 15 14 | 16 18 | 18 
Christensen Air Service §._. 1 (8) . te 
Cordova Airlines....__- ‘ - 23 28 43 67 71 75 | 78 
Ellis Air Lines sates 28 43 40 39 | 54 | 63 63 
Northern Consolidated Airlines. - 186 224 258 256 260 | 290 298 
Pacific Northern Airlines 205 232 285 231 | 210 | 246 253 
Reeve Aleutian Airways ; 188 228 | 268 219 | 253 | 275 | 283 
Wien Alaska Airlines 177 263 | 304 277 | 353 387 | 399 
Subsidy 
Alaska Airlines . 744 777 919 1, 061 919 863 854 
Alaskan Coastal Airlines 8&8 202 357 342 337 | 314 | 312 
Byers Airways 24 36 55 56 54 49 49 
Christensen Air Service 5 (6) ‘ i xe acai Sa ats 
Cordova Airlines ; 25 157 345 350 359 273 | 270 
Ellis Air Lines 162 207 267 270 254 | 236 236 
Northern Consolidated Airlines 518 S80 1,112 1, 137 944 | 750 742 
Pacific Northern Airlines 364 399 542 482 504 467 460 
Reeve Aleutian Airways--.------ 24 & 39 91 57 28 20 
Wien Alaska Airlines 535 690 1, 003 1, 156 1, 102 743 731 


D. HAWAIIAN OPERATIONS, BY CARRIER 


[In thousands] 


Volume in mail ton-miles: 


Hawaiian Airlines ° : 48 29 36 44 46 44 | 45 

Trans-Pacific Airlines *__. 2 20 18 13 ll 12 12 
Service mail pay 

Hawaiian Airlines §- _- $39 $23 $29 $36 | $37 | $36 | $36 

lrans-Pacific Airlines °_.._- 2 16 15 10 9 10 10 
Subsidy | 

Hawaiian Airlines § 30 503 620 443 | 242 243 | 243 

Trans-Pacific Airlines ®_. 18 212 251 | 241 51 50 50 


| 
5 Certificate authority for the former Christensen Air Service route operations is now held by Cordova 
Airlines 
6 Less than $500. 
§ Hawaiian Airlines holds a permanent certificate. 
* Trans-Pacific Airlines holds a temporary certificate. 


Source: CAB: ‘‘Service Mail Pay and Subsidy for United States Certificated Air Carriers’, September 


1955. 
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APPENDIX B 
Alaska Airlines, Inc.’ 


[Permanent certificate SneEnEI IS unless otherwise described below] 


“ 





| | 
Route description | a roar | | Mail Condition | es 
i 
A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES | | 

Segment 1. Anchorage to Fairbanks?.| X | X xX Mail between ter- | 
| | minals only. 

Segment 2. Anchorage to Nome 2 a = | x xX ‘ teen ; Mail authorization to 
| | or from Anchorage, 
| | McGrath and Moses 

Point, continued 
| under sec. 9 (b). 
Segment 3. Anchorage to Seldovia | X | X |None 


Segment 4. McGrath to Betheland | X 


and King Salmon.? 
x X Mail not authorized 
to intermediate 
points Candle, Ani- 
ak, Nyac, and 


Fortuna Ledge.? 


| Bethel. 
Segment 5. Fairbanks to Liven-|; X | X x 
good. 
Segment 6. Fairbanks to Chicken 2 X x xX No mail at Fairbanks 
Segment 7. McGrath to Cripple X X - 
Landing.? 
Segment 8. Bethel to Platinum 2 xX X xX 
Segment 9. Bethel to Unalakleet 2 - X xX 
Segment 10. Unalakleet via Kaltag x xX x 
to Nulato. 
Segment 11. Nome to Shishmaref ?2 x X x 
Segment 12. Nome to Kotzebue 2 xX X X Mail up to and includ- 
ing June 30, 195¢ 
Segment 13. Nome via Savoonga to x X xX Mail between _ ter- Do 
Gambell minals only. 
Segment 14. Anchorage to Seward xX X (\None ; 
Segment 15. King Salmon, Circle ts X (|None} Effective only during 
route to King Sal- period May through 
mon,? August of each year. 
Segment 16. Fairbanks to Circle 2 X X (None 


to 


Permanent 


Person Property 


B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTES 


. Between all points situated in that part of Alaska west of a line extending from the 


Arctic Ocean, following the line dividing the 2d and 4th judicial divisions to the 

headwaters of the Hogatza River, thence following the Hogatza, Koyukuk, and 

Yukon Rivers to the mouth of the Yukon River, including points situated in 

the valleys of those parts of said rivers x = 
Between all pointsin that part of the Territory of Alaska situated east of the Yukon 

River, south of the 64th parallel of latitude, and west of a line extending north 


and south through the most westerly point of Prince William Sound. kas X X 
Between all points within the district defined by a line extending from Fairb: inks 
to Fort Yukon, to Woodchopper, and thence to Fairbanks xX x 


. Between all points within the 4th judicial division of the Territory ‘of Alaska, 


excepting that part of said judicial division south of aline extending eastward 
from a point on the line dividing the 2d and 4th judicial divisions at the 64th 
parallel of latitude to the crest of the Alaska range of mountains at Mount 
MckKinley-- iaaeow sen : “ Seaeane cena scented X X 


1 Current certificate issued by Order E-7751, dated Aug. 27, 1953, effective Sept. 23, 1953. 
2 Via certain intermediate points. 


Note.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 
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Alaska Coastal Airlines’ 


[Permament authorization, unless otherwise described below] 











Route description Persons | Property Mail Temporary authorization 
A. OVER REGI AR ROUTES 
I t 1. Juneau to Sitka? X X | X Authorization to carry mail 
to expire June 9, 1961. 
t 2. Junea xX xX X Do. 
} X X X Do. 
t 4. June x X X Do 
OVER IRRE LAR ROUTE 
Between all points in the Ist judicial divi 
sion of the Territory of Alaska X X None 
1 Current ite issued by Order E-8886, dated Nov. 10, 1954, effective Mar. 11, 1955. 
\ ‘ liate point 
NOTE I rut zatio if any, are not included in this appr ix material 
Bristol Bay Airlines* 
Permanent authorization 
Route description - - = —____—- 
Persons | Property Mail 
A. OVER RI A rE 
Dilli m via Kvichak, Koggiung, Naknek, and Egegik to Ugashik xX x None 
R. OVER IRRE( AR I TE 
t ints situated in that part of the 3d judicial div m of the 
Alaska west of 156° longitud x a | None 
1Cu t certificate issued by Order E-4546, dated July 7, 1950, effective Aug. 23, 1950. 
TE Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 
At a tax sale held Oct. 25, 1955, Northern Consolidated Airlines purchased the Bristol Bay Airlines 
I ' 
Byers Airways, Inc. 
[Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below] 
-er- |Prop-| Mai . : Temporary * 
Route description Pe : I op Tail Condition femporary authoriza 
sons | erty | tion 
A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES 
Fairbanks via the intermediate x xX xX Mail authorized to | Authority to carry 
points Nenana, Minto, Tolovana, | Fairbanks, Minto, mail, as described, to 
Eureka, Omega Creek, Rampart, | Tolovana, Ram-| continue up to and 
Manley Hot Springs, Tofty, | | part, Manley Hot! including Aug. 2, 
Miller Field, American Creek, | Springs, Tofty, 1956. 
Tanana, Grant Creek Landing, American Creek, 
and Moorelock Creek to Liven- and Tanana only. 
good, | 
B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE 
Between all points situated within| X p.4 None 
the district defined by a line ex- 
tending from Fairbanks to Stevens 
Village, to Tanana, to Nenana, 
to Fairbanks. 


1 Current certificate issued by Order E-7961 of Nov. 12, 1953, effective Dec. 10, 1953. 
Note.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material, 
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Cordova A irlines, Inco 


[Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below] 


} | Wn 
ae | Per- | Prop-| x : ‘ | Temporary authoriza- 
sc Me Cor ( | at 
Route description | sons | erty fail ondition 


tion 


A. OVER REGULAR ROUTE 


Segment 1. Cordova via Katalla to > X X Mail, segments A-2 
Cape Yakataga. and A-3; and _ per- 
Segment 2. Cordova to Chisana ?_. X xX X sons, property, and 
Segment 3. Valdez to Anchorage X X X ; mail, segment A-~4 
Segment 4. Cordova, circle route to x x xX Authority in segment authorizations to 
Cordova.? A-4 effective only continue under sec 
between Apr. 1 and ¥ (D). 
Oct. 31, inclusive, of 
each year. 
B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE 
Between all points in the 3d judicial x xX None 


division of the Territory of Alaska 
east of a line extending north and 
south through the most westerly 
point of Prince William Sound. 


Current certificate issued by Order E-7190 of Feb. 26, 1953, effective Feb. 26, 1953. 
2 Via certain intermediate points. 


Notr.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 


Cordova Airlines, Inc. (formerly Christensen Air Service) 


{Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below] 


mporary authorization 


Route description Persons | Property Maal Te 


A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES 


Segment 1. Cantwell to Denali xX X X 
Segment 2. Anchorage to Cantwell 2_____- xX a None 
B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTI X X None 


Between all points situated in Mount Mc- 
Kinley National Park and that part of 
the 3d judicial division of the Territory 
of Alaska east of a line drawn north and 
south through the most westerly point of | 
Mount McKinley National Park and 
west of a line extending north and south 
through the most westerly point of Prince 
William Sound. 


OVER REGULAR ROUTE 


Seward to Anchorage ‘i x Xx X Routé 


tinued under sec. 9 (b 


sut horizatior ‘on- 


Current certificates issued by Order E-9899 of Dec. 8, 1955, etfective Mar. 3, 1956, 
2 Via certain intermediate points. 


Note.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material, 


77040—56——3 
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Ellis Air Lines* 


[Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below] 


Route description Persons Property Mail Temporary authorization 


A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES 


Segmert 1. Ketchikan to Klawak ? xX xX x Authorization to carry mail 
set forth in certificate to 
expire June 9, 1961. 


Segment 2. Ketchikan to Juneau 2? __. xX X X 

Segment 3. Ketchikan to Annette Island X xX | x 
Airfield 

Segment 4. Ketchikan to Prince Rupert, X > None 


British Columbia, Canada. 


OVER IKREGULAR ROUTE 


Between all points situated in the Ist judi- X x None 
cial division of the Territory of Alaska 


1 Current certificate issued by Order E-8886 of Nov. 10, 1954, effective Mar. 11, 1955. 
2 Via certain intermediate points 


Nortge.— Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 


Howard J. Mays?* 


Permanent authorization 


Route description a eran 


Persons | Property| Mail 
A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES | 
Segment 1. Nome to Taylor X xX None 
Segment 2 laylor via Candle and Deering to Kotzebue x ~ | None 
B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE i 
| 
Between all points situated on the Seward Peninsula_ -- sci sc x | x | None 


1 Current certificate issued by Order E-8905 of Dec. 22, 1954, effective Jan. 21, 1955. 


N OTE.— Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 
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Northern Consolidated Airlines, Inc? 
{Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below] 


Jor. > ss | m Tea rar 
Route description | _ oe | Mail | Condition Pa ne 
} 
A, OVER REGULAR ROUTES | 
| | | } 
Segment 1. Anchorage to King Sal-| X | X |None}---..---.-.--- ss 
mon.? | | | 
Segment 2. King Salmon, circle ; ae ie ae ees | 
route to King Salmon.,? | 

Segment 3. Ancohorage to Platinum ?_} X = x Mail to all points ex- | Mail authorized at 
cept Flat, Quinha- Anchorage, Farewell, 
gak and Goodnews and Platinum on 

| Bay on segment 3. segment 3 continued 
under sec. 9 (b). 

Segment 4. Fairbanks to McGrath 2 i = 7 

Segment 5. McGrath to Galens2___.| X | X {None , 

Segment 6. Bethel to Hooper Bay 2 ie ee: X Mail except to Eek-.. Authorization set forth 

| in segment A-) con- 
} tinued under = sec, 
| | } 9 (b). 

Segment 7. Fairbanks to Nulato?_..| X x xX No local service be- | Authorization set forth 
tween Fairbanks in segment A-7 con- 
aud Tanana. tinued under — sec. 

9 (b 

Segment 8. Fairbanks to Beaver 2._.| X X {None —— wit 

B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTES x | X |None cian d bigs . 2 


1. Between all points in the district defined by a line extending from Fairbanks to Ruby, to Takotna, 
Medfra, and thence to Fairbanks. 

2. Between all points in the district defined by a line extending from Fairbanks to Beaver, to Chandalar, 
to Fort Yukon, and thence to Fairbanks. 

3. Between all points in the district defined by a line following the Yukon River from its mouth to Holy 
Cross, including points in this section of the Yukon River Valley, thence eastward to Sleitmut, thence 
southward to Kulukuk. 

4. Between all points in the 3d judicial division of the Territory of Alaska south ofa line extending east and 
west through Anchorage and west of a line extending north and south through the most westerly 
point of Prince William Sound. 


1 Current certificate issued by Order E-7769 of Aug. 7, 1953, effective Nov. 24, 1953. 
2 Via certain intermediate points. 


Nore.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 


Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc? 


Permanent authorization 
Route description Oe a Ee 





Persons | Property Mail Condition 


A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES 


Segment 1. Anchorage to Juneau ?__-.-.__-_- x x x No mail service to Gustavus 
| and flights serving Gus- 
tavus and Juneau shall 
originate or terminate at 


Segment 2. Anchorage to Kodiak and King | xX } x | X Anchorage 
Salmon.? 

Segment 3. Anchorage to Skwentna = X 7 

Segment 4. King Salmon, circle route to | xX xX xX 


King Salmon.? 
B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE_.-__-- X X None 


Between all points in that part of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska situated east of the Yukon 
River, south of the 64th parallel of lati- 
tude, and west of a line extending north 
and south through the most westerly | 
point of Prince William Sound. | | 


| } | 


Seen ! ——$—$——$ $$ a ——— — ee 
1 Current certificate issued by Order E-7460 of Mar. 23, 1953, effective Aug. 4, 1953, 
2 Via certain intermediate points. 


NotTe.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material, 
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Pan American World Airways, Inc. 








Route description | 


| Permanent authorization 
Bx 
| Persons | Property| Mail 





Fairbanks to Bethel Route: Between the terminal point Fairbanks, the x. x None 
intermediate points Lake Minchumina, Medfra, McGrath, Takotna, | 
Ophir, Flat, Sleitmut, Crooked Creek, Napamute, Aniak, Kalskag and | 
Akiak, and the terminal point Bethel | | | 
Fairbanks to Nome Route; Fairbanks to Nome..-......-.....--- | xX x xX 








12 current certificates issued by Order E-3797 of Jan. 13, 1950, effective Jan. 3, 1950. 


Note.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 


Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc2 


[Temporary authorization as described below] 


Temporary authoriza- 





Per- | Prop- . oe 
2 > Y ti 
Route description sons | erty Mail Condition | tion 
_—- - ee ee = — = = —-— — — a —_ a —— -—_-- —_-—— | ——_ = ——— 
A, OVER REGULAR ROUTE | 
Between the terminal point Anchor- | X X x No local service be- | Temporary certificate 
age, the intermediate points King | | tween King Salmon | authority continued 
Salmon, Port Helden, Cold Bay, | and Anchorage; no | under sec, 9 (bd). 
Sarichef-Seotch Cap, Dutch Har- | | charter trips per- | 
bor, Umnak Island, Atka Island, mitted between 
Adak Island, Amchitka, Shemya | | | King Salmon and 
Island, and the terminal point | points east thereof 
Attu Island. except Anchorage. 
B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE 


Between any and all points set forth a eT ze 4 
above and the Pribilof Islands. | | 





1 Current certificate issued by Order E-5608, dated July 6, 1951, effective August 13, 1951 


Nore.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 


Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc. 


(Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below] 


| 
er- | Prop- | 7 ¢ i 
Per rop M il Gondition Temporary authori 


toute descrintion 
Route descriptio sols | erty = 


A. OVER RECULAR ROUTES 
Segment 1. Fairbanks to Kotzebue x x. a. Yaicchaeeacmanachatin | The following authori- 
and Barrow.? | zationsshall continue 

| in effect up to and in- 
cluding June 30, 1956 
| (a) All authoriza- 
tions with respect to 
Umiat, Meade River, 
| Barrow, and Kobuk 
set forth and de- 
scribed in segment 
| A-1 above; (5) all 
} | authorizations to car- 
|} ry mail set forth and 
described in segment 
A-2 above; (c) all 
authorizations set 
forth and described 
in segment A-l 
| above to provide mail 
| service at Kotzebue, 
| | Noorvik, Kiana, Sela- 
wik and Shungnak; 
and (d) all authoriza- 
tions set forth and 
described iu seg- 
i i ' ment A-3 above, 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc.—Continued 


[Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below] 








| | | 
> i | Per- | Prop-| yy, Renal | Temporary authoriza- 
Route description | sons | erty | Condition | tion 
| 
| 














A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES 


Segment 2. Fairbanks to Nome a x x X | Mail not authorized 
to Tanana, Galena, | 
and Igloo on seg- 

ment 2. In exercis- } 

| ing the authority 


| 
| 


|} set forth and de- 
| | | seribed in segment 
| j | A-2 above, the 

| | holder (a) shall not | 


| engage in local air 
| transportation — be- 
tween Fairbanks, 
Tanana, and Ga- 
lena; (%) shall not | 
engage in air trans- 
| | portation of mail 
between Nome and 
Fairbanks except on 
| those flights which 
serve Kotzebue as 

| | | an intermediate 
| } point between 

| Nome and Fair- 
banks; and (c) shall 
serve Kotzebue or | 

| Nome as an inter- 
| Mediate point on 

all flights between 
| Igloo, Deering or 
| Candle on the one 

| | hand, and Galena, 











| Tanana or Fair- | 
| | banks on the other | 
} hand. 
Segment 3. Kotzebue to Barrow ?2_ a a ae | hi ne eer | 
Segment 4. Fairbanks to Old Crow,| X x We Issdancwnessacseureeeu- 
Yukon Territory.? 

Segment 5. Fairbanks to Eagle?....| X x x | Lapntuniidownks dusteeaes 
Segment. 6. Fairbanks to Eagle ?....| X SI | Rs dria ec stnlepinvatintn i ne | 
Segment 7. Fairbanks to Tetlin2...| X eee pees PEC Nee tee 
Segment & Manley Hot Springs to x x x The holder’s author- | 


Tofty. | | ity to serve the route 


| set forth and de- 
| 
| 


scribed in segment 
A-8 above shall be 
temporarily sus- 
pended, effective 
Aug. 3, 1953, for so 
long as the authority | 
of Byers Airways to | 
engage in air trans- 
portation of mail | 
between Manley | 
Hot Springs and | 
Tofty shall continue | 
in etlect. 


| 
| 
| 


Segment 9. Fairbanks to Wiseman? | x 
Segment 10, Fairbanks, circle route x 
to Fairbanks.? 


| 
| 
| 


B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTES | | 
' 

1. Between al) points within the 4th judicial division of the Territory of Alaska, excepting that part of said 
judicial division south of a line extending eastward from a point on the line dividing the 2d and 4th 
judicial divisions at the 64th parallel of latitude to the crest of the Alaska range of mountains at Mount 
McKinley, with respect to persons and property, except mail. 

2. Between all points situated in that part of Alaska west ofa line extending from the Arctic Ocean, following 
the line dividing the 2d and 4th judicial divisions to the headwaters of the Hogatza River, thence 
following the Hogatza, Koyukuk, and Yukon Rivers to the mouth of the Yukon River, including points 
situated in the valleys of those parts of said rivers, with respect to persons and property except mail. 








1 Current certificate issued by Order E-7460, dated Mar. 23, 1953, effective Aug. 4, 1953. 
2 Via certain intermediate points. 


Nore. Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 
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Mr. FrrzGerarp. I might point out in this connection, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we do not have an air map of Ellis and Alaska Coastal. 
If the committee would desire it, I should be pleased to have it pre- 
pared and sent up. 

The Cuairman. Well, Ellis only runs from the island to Ketchikan. 

Mr. FirzGrravp. No, they have a network in southeastern Alaska. 
The reason the maps are not here is the maps were prepared in con- 
nection with the Intra-Alaska case. 

The Cuamman. That is right. I forgot. 

Mr. FirzGerawv. There is one matter, I believe, which should be 
called to the attention of the committee in regard to certain language 
contained in S. 3163 as it would apply to two intra-Alaskan air car- 
riers. The bill describes the eligible carriers as those “furnishing serv- 
ice exclus ively within the Territory of Al: aska,” and “authorized to 
render such service solely within such Territory.” 

Two intra-Alaskan air carriers, Alaska Airlines and Pacific North- 
ern Airlines, operate both intra-Alaskan routes and States-Alaska 
routes. If it is the intention of the committee that these two carriers 
should be covered by the provisions of S. 3163, it appears that the 
words “exclusively” and “solely” should be de leted. 

The Cuairman. Yes. The Chair suggested that in its opening 
statement. 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. In connection with the territorial carriers author- 
ized to operate within Alaska, I would like to inform the chairman and 
the members of this committee of a broad formal investigation of intré 
Alaska air services that the Board is now conducting. The proc eeding 
is known as the Investigation of Intra-Alaska Air S Services, Docket 
No. 6093, et al. 

The purpose of this proceeding, which is scheduled for public hear- 
ing in May 1956 is to enable the Board to determine measures for 
strengthening both the route and carrier structures within Alaska. 

Although a number of individual proceedings have been held in 
recent years which affected individual route systems within Alaska, 
no general review until the present case has been undertaken in 
the postwar years. I do not believe that issuance of permanent 
authorizations as provided for by S. 3163 and S. 3164 will interfere 
with or affect the Board’s conduct of the formal intra-Alaska pro- 
ceeding. 

The Carman. As a matter of fact, it seems to me that settling 
this question might help them in their deliberations toward the 
strengthening of the whole problem. 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. It settles one of the issues which would be present 
in the case. 

The CHatrMaNn. Yes. 

Mr. FrrzGeratp. States-Alaska Air Carriers: Pacific Northern Air- 
lines, Inc., and Alaska Airlines, Inc., are temporarily certificated 
States-Alaska air carriers. It has been less than a year since final 
decision was reached in the renewal proceeding covering these car- 
riers’ States-Alaska services. Their renewed certificates were issued 
as of May 27, 1955, and would terminate in July 1960. Northwest 
Airlines, Inc., also holds a temporary certificate, also issued as of May 
27, 1955, to expire in July 1958 for 1 of its 2 States-Alaska segments. 

The Cuarrman. But in that particular case, of course, Northwest 
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is not primarily an Alaskan airline, it just merely goes through Alaska 
on its way to the Orient and therefore you have international impli- 
cations involved there, and that is why those certificates, I suppose, 
were never made permanent, although Pan-Am was frozen into a 
permanent certificate—well, it was flying there before; is that correct ? 

Mr. FrrzGerawp. In part. 

The Cuairman. In part to Alaska, yes, before we passed the act. 

Mr. FrrzGrraup. Yes. And also its certificate was issued prior to 
the time the Board changed its policy. 

The Cuarrman. On the grandfather clause? 

Mr. FrrzGerarp. Yes. 

The Board originally issued all certificates on a permanent basis. 

The Cnyarrman. Yes, that is right. And what this does now is 
clear up this whole business and makes everybody the same. 

Mr. FirzGrraup. Yes. 

The appendix material we are providing today sets forth for Alaska 
Airlines and Pacific Northern Airlines a year-by-year summary of 
the mail traffic each has carried, the service mail pay received by each, 
and the subsidy payments to these carriers. Their combined annual 

rate of subsidy is less than $2 million at the present time. 

Data for Northwest Airlines’ States-Alaska operations are combined 
with the carrier’s operations for the route to the Orient. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would like to summarize the Board’s 
position, that permanent certification as provided for in S. 3163 and 
S. 3164 for carriers operating in Hawaii and Alaska, and between the 
United States and Alaska, would be in the national public interest at 
this time. 

The CuarrMan. Well, we appreciate your testimony very much and 
tell the chairman we appreciate his letter. And I think that the Board 
has taken a very sensible viewpoint on this whole matter. 

I do not know what happened to the Department of Commerce but 
they are always a little behind time. [Laughter. ] 

Thank you, very much. 

Unless there are some questions—— 

Senator Scuorrren. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Now, we have the list of people who are involved here. Where is 
Art—Is Art back there? You are next. Mr. Woodley, president of 
Pacific Northern Airlines. 





STATEMENT OF ARTHUR G. WOODLEY, PRESIDENT OF PACIFIC 
NORTHERN AIRLINES, INC. 


Mr. Woop.try. Good morning, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. Glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Wooptry. My name is—— 

The Carman. I am sure the Senator from Kansas will pardon 
me for calling these people by their first names. But I know these 
people so well 

Senator Scnorrret. You are doing in the Territories what we do 
out inthe West. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Wooptry. My name is Arthur G. Woodley. Iam president and 
general manager of Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc., a scheduled air 
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carrier authorized to transport persons, property, and mail between 
the United States and Alaska and between points within Alaska, serv- 
ing in all 13 of the most important cities of Alaska and the Pacific 
Northwest. Pacific Northern is now ee its 24th year of serv- 
ing Alaska. The company was organized by me in Anchorage, Alaska, 
in 1932, and I have since that time been its chief executive officer. 

These hearings being conducted by your committee with respect 
to S. 3164 are very timely and are of the utmost importance both 
to my company and to the Territory of Alaska as a whole. 

I might mention, Mr. Chairman, that in your opening remarks 
you assumed that the witnesses would speak in behalf of S. 3163 as 
well as 3164. 

The CHarrman. Well, I think the bills complement each other. 

Mr. Wooptry. In my testimony unfortunately, I limited it to S. 3164, 
but solely because our route between the States and Alaska is tem- 
porary. Our routes in Alaska are permanent. However I want to 
ii clear that I am not opposed to permanency of the intra-Alaskan 
routes. I think they should have it. We have enjoyed it, I think 
that all carriers should have the permanent certification. 

The CHairman. Well, it points up the necessity, I think, for these 
bills. Here you have a permanent certificate for intra-Alaska opera- 
tions and down in the States you are flying on temporary certificate 
and you cannot integrate in a stable way the two operations unless 
they are the same. 

Mr. Wooptry. I personally know the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each of them. 

The Cuatrman. Each of them, yes. 

Mr. Wooptey. I want to thank you in behalf of all of the officers, 
directors and stockholders of Pacific Northern, Mr. Chairman, for 
your personal interest in our problems and for your sponsorship of 
this legislation. In this respect I speak not only for the people inter- 
ested in Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc., but also for the people inter- 
ested in the welfare and future development of the Territory of Alaska 
in which the progress of its airlines will play an important part. 

For the reasons which I shall outline I urge your committee to use 
its good offices in effecting the enactment of this legislation granting 
permanent certificates of public convenience and necessity to airlines 
engaged in the States-Alaska services. 

The unreasonably short duration of both our original and present 
certificates for States-Alaska service has severely and unnecessarily 
handicapped Pacific Northern in our efforts to expand and strengthen 
our transportation facilities. 

Short-term certificates have created an atmosphere of uncertainty 
and instability which has seriously impeded not only See 
of the airlines but also the economic development of the Territory 
because the Territory must rely almost entirely upon the airlines 
for its basic transportation services. Today the airlines provide the 
only service for passengers and the only fast service for freight between 
the States and Alaska. Water transportation is the only alternative 
form of service but since the fall of 1953, when steamship passenger 
service was abandoned: the water carriers have offered only freight 
service on relatively slow schedules. 

I should like to discuss the essential nature of the problem of short- 
term certificates but, before doing so, I should also like to review 
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briefly the role which Pacific Northern now occupies in the Alaska 
air transportation picture. 

On a systemwide basis, on both States-Alaska and intra-Alaska 
routes, we do a business of almost $7 million a year, excluding subsidy 
payments. We mney over 500 people and have a total payroll of 
over $2 million annually. Approximately half of our personnel are 
stationed in the Seattle area and the other half are employed within 
Alaska. As far as I know, Pacific Northern has the second largest 
year-round employment in private industry in the entire Territory 
of Alaska. 

I might point out that the appendix is limited only to the data on 
the States-Alaska service and not the system, in order to keep in line 
with the testimony here. 

Pacific-Northern’s record of service to the territory compares very 
favorably with the yardsticks which are traditionally used to measure 
air carrier efficiency. The company has operated for 24 years without 
a passenger fatality, a safety record which is equaled by only two 
other American carriers. At the present time Pacific Northern oper- 
ates a fleet of 9 modern transport aircraft consisting of 3 Lockheed 
Constellations, 2 Douglas DC-4’s, and 4 Douglas DC-—3’s over approxi- 
mately 2,300 miles of route. Daily service is operated between Seattle 
and Ketchikan Juneau, and Anchorage, as well as between the prin- 
cipal cities within Alaska. 

Since starting operations to the States we have enjoyed a steady 
growth in volume of traffic carried as shown in the attached appendix. 

In 1952, the first full year of operation on the States-Alaska route, 
which is the only temporary route we have, Pacific Northern carried 
21,734 passengers and a million and a half ton-miles of cargo between 
the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 

Senator Scnoerret. I would like to ask you, with the permission of 
the chairman 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Senator ScHorerreL. Can you just give us some general figure as 
might be distinguished here between the civilian traveler and the mili- 
tary personnel, if the military personnel is involved at all? 

Mr. Wooptey. Just what do you mean, Senator ? 

Senator Scuorrren. Well, 1 mean what part of this traffic would 
you consider would be military-type personnel ? 

Mr. Wooptry. A very small amount. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Very small? 

Mr. Wooptey. Yes. 

Senator Scuorrren. That is the thing I wondered about. 

Mr. Wooptry. The military, as you know, has its own service to a 
great extent up there. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Wooptry. We get some of the furlough traffic. But you will 
recall that the military itself conducts a MATS service up there, and 
I think we estimated last year that about thirty or forty thousand 
passengers were carried by the military alone, which would be about 
a third of the traffic that the commercial carriers carry on that route, 
that is between Seattle and Anchorage. 

In 1955, our traffic volumes on this route had grown to 64,229 passen- 
gers and 3,291,000 ton-miles of cargo. At the present time, Pacific 
Northern carries approximately 50 percent of all Seattle-Anchorage 
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traffic and more than 30 percent of all States-Alaska traffic. We have 
constantly worked to develop traffic and reduce costs in an effort to 
lower our subsidy requirements. 

In 1955, our subsidy payments for States-Alaska service amounted 
to only 21 percent.of total States-Alaska revenues and to only 11 cents 
per revenue ton-mile. 

This record compares very favorably with that of the local service 
airlines, who on the average during the 12 months ended June 20, 1955, 
received subsidy payments amounting to 38.7 percent of gross revenues, 
representing an average payment of 40 cents per revenue ton-mile. 

The Cuaiman. I think you are a little modest there. You have 
been doing much better, than the average local feeder airlines service. 

Mr. a pLEY. Well,a little, Senator, ves. 

The Cnairnman. Yes. 

Mr. Wooptry. In fact, I do not think our mail pay, total mail pay, 
or subsidy mail pay to revenue has ever amounted to more than 30—no, 
25 percent. 

The Ciaran, 25 percent. 

Mr. Wooptey. Despite Pacific Northern’s outstanding record of suc- 
cessful service and despite the fact that it now occupies a dominant 
position among the air carriers serving Alaska, the company has been 
severely handic ‘apped by obstacles not of its own making. 

The refusal of the Civil Aeronautics Board to grant the company 
permanent certification on its States-Alaska route has been responsible 
for seriously inhibiting the progress of Pacific Northern. In fact, 
the Board’s policy of “temporary certifications only,” has resulted in 
the Territory of Alaska and the air carriers which provide its basic 
transportation facilities being deprived of the sound economic devel- 
opment which Congress intended to foster and encourage. Instead, the 

carriers have been involved in an endless sequence of prolonged and 
costly public hearings which have failed to produce effective solutions 
to the basic problems involved. 

A brief summation of the history of the trials and tribulations at- 
tending our efforts to provide States-Alaska service will help you to 
understand this problem. As long ago as 1940 Pacific Northern 
applied for authorization to operate a route between Anchorage and 
Juneau as an initial step in its program to inaugurate air service 
between Anchorage and the States. After 2 years of * procedur: al delays 
the Board denied the company’s request for that particular certificate 
and almost simultanely issued instead an exemption order authorizing 
such service on a temporary basis and without mail pay. 

Having demonstrated at our own expense the need for service on 
the Anchorage-Juneau route, we again in 1944 asked the Board to 
give us a certificate on this route and to extend our service from Juneau 
into Seattle, which involved an extension of only 900 miles. 

The Board after another 2 years of procedures and hearings again 
denied our application for Seattle but did, however, grant us the 
Anchorage-Juneau portion for which we had applied 6 years earlier. 

By its refusal to certificate adequate air services between the Terri- 
tory and the States in 1946, the Board created a set of circumstances 
which resulted in air transportation chaos for the ensuing 5 years. 
During this interval the Territory of Alaska underwent a “period of 
rapid growth and development which was keyed primarily to national- 
defense activities. 
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Simultaneously, air transportation matured as an effective means 
of mass transportation. But throughout the period until 1951, the 
Board failed to certificate any additional service whatsoever and 
forced the Alaskan public to rely upon makeshift arrangements with 
nonscheduled carriers for its basic transportation needs. 

Late in 1951, after another 3 years of prolonged and costly hearings 
and procedural delays, the Board finally recognized that Pacific 
Northern’s proposed service to the States was necessary to meet the 
public need and authorized Pacific Northern to extend its certificated 
Alaskan routes to Seattle and Portland. 

However, the Board effectively hamstrung Pacific Northern by 
limiting the duration of the new route authorization between Alaska 
and the States to a period of only 28 months, the shortest term certifi- 
cate ever awarded in the history of the Civil Aeronautics Act. This 
ridiculously short duration of the certificate put Pacific Northern in 
the untenable position of being required to obtain financing on a 
short-term basis when the life of the certificate was 8 months less than 
the minimum term for which any bank loan to purchase necessary 
equipment was available. 

When our temporary certificate to the States expired at the end of 
1953, Pacific Northern was again confronted with prolonged and costly 
CAB proceedings in an e fort to obtain renewal. While the case was 
pending for decision, the newspapers of the west coast and Alaska 
devoted front-page stories to rumors that the Board had voted to re- 
new Pacific Northern’s certificate and then again that the Board had 
voted not to renew the certificate. 

This publicizing of the Board’s deliberations revealed the insecurity 
of our position and was disastrous from the standpoint of the com- 
pany’s personnel and stockholders. 

The Board’s final decision was officially released in May 1955, in 
which it again gave the company another extremely short term 3-year 
certificate which was only extended to 5 years by the direction of the 
President. 

The CHatrman. The record should show there that while this was 
going on, we did pass the legislation for the local air-service carriers. 

Mr. Wooptry. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the reason the chairman did not put the Ter- 

ritories in is because there was this tug-of-war going on down below. 

Mr. Wooptey. In its decision of May 25, 1955. the Board, in addi- 
tion to voting to renew Pacific Northern for 3 more years, awarded 
permanent certification to Northwest Airlines for its Seattle-Anchor- 
age operations on the same route served by Pacific Northern. In sup- 
port of its award of permanency to Northwest the Board cited the 
following considerations in its decision: 

1. Air service from the States to Anchorage is a matter of prime 
importance to the economy of Alaska and to the national-defense 
interests of the United States. 

2. Although the nature and peculiarities of States-Alaska traffic 
are such that complete relief from subsidy is not attainable in the 
foreseeable future, no way has been suggested to overcome the prob- 
lem, and the ser vice is of such importance that it must continue. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, that is one of the things I severely dis- 
agreed with because it seemed to me that giving permanent certificates 
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would be one of the things that might overcome the thing they are 
talking about, or at least help. 

Mr. Woopiry. Well, I do not think the States-Alaska route is very 
far from subsidy-free status. 

We were operating under a service mail pay less than that which, 
say, Western got from Los Angeles to Seattle. 

The Cuatrman. Well, in any event the Board has just testified now 
that they have a different opinion about it. 

Mr. Woontey. I think so. 

The CuHamman. Very well. 

Mr. Wooptry. No. 3. The States-Alaska market has developed to 
the point where it is the largest of all States-Alaskan routes, carrying 
more than twice the traffic that flows over Pan-American’s perma- 
nently certificated route to Fairbanks. Moreover, it is clear from the 
record that Anchorage traffic will continue to grow. 

4. The grant of a certificate to Northwest on only a temporary basis 
would, of necessity, imply that we—the Board—might someday decide 
not to renew Northwest's authority to serve this route, (@) because the 
route was not warranted, or (4) because the carrier’s performance on 
the route was not satisfactory. Neither of these alternatives appears 
to be a reasonable eventuality. 

5. It is inconceivable that Alaska would ever be relegated to the 
services of a single carrier to the States. In the case of Hawaii, there 
are 3 American carriers linking it to the mainland; and there are also 
5 American carriers providing air service between the States and 
Puerto Rico. Yet Hawaii and Puerto Rico both have surface trans- 
portation available to and from the States. 

6. Judged by the standards of public convenience and necessity, 
Northwest’s Seattle-Anchorage routing should be made permanent. 
Northwest has pioneered the route, has attuned its service to the eco- 
nomic needs of the Territory, has gained public acceptance of its 
services, and has achieved efficiency of operation which compares 
favorably with that of other carriers. The granting of a permanent 
certificate to Northwest will give its Alaska service the stability neces- 
sary for long-range planning and will assist in the greater develop- 
ment of the route. Pan American, operating the smaller Seattle- 
Fairbanks market, has long enjoyed permanent status in Alaska. 

The Cuatrman. Now, as I understand, also for the record, that 
although Northwest is attempting to get their permanent certificate, 
there is nothing on the record to sho wthat they opposed, or do now 
oppose, permanent certificates for other carriers. 

Mr. Wooptry. No; they do not. In fact, I think they are in favor 
of them. 

The Cuatrman. Pan American, of course, did not need to do any- 
thing because they had a permanent certificate. 

Mr. Wooptey. Pan American had. 

The CHamman. Yes; they had a permanent certificate. 

Mr. Wooptey. But these are the words, gentlemen, of the CAB, 
where the Board itself recognized the enjoyment that inures through 
permanency. 

All of the above considerations cited by the Board to support perma- 
nent certification for Northwest apply with equal or even ter 
force as justification for the permanent certification of Pacific North- 
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ern’s States-Alaska route. There is no essential difference between the 
two carriers with respect to any one of these factors. Nevertheless, 
the Board concluded, with no valid rationalization whatsoever, that 
Pacific Northern’s renewal should be confined to a further temporary 
eriod of 3 years, and thereby placed us in the untenable position of 
Lovins to compete directly with two of the world’s largest airlines 
on routes for which those two carriers have permanent certificates. 

The vital importance of permanent certification to Pacific Northern 
is readily apparent from a review of our situation. To perform States- 
Alaska services the company requires a type of aircraft which is en- 
tirely different from the type of plane which it has historically used 
for services within Alaska. 

Our problem in this respect is entirely different from that of Pan 
American or Northwest which utilize the same type of aircraft in 
States-Alaska service as they use on other routes within their systems 
which are permanent. 

In competing for traffic comparable equipment must be employed 
requiring an investment of millions of dollars in aircraft, spare parts, 
and equipment. You will readily recognize the extreme difficulty of 
negotiating a long-term financing arrangement for such amounts when 
lenders or investors are aware that the basic operating franchise is 
limited by the Civil Aeronautics Board to a period less than the term 
of the usual mortgage loan or equipment purchase plan. 

In the next few years, when our 5-year certificate is about to expire, 
we will again be faced with the need for improved equipment of the 
jet or turboprop type to compete with our permanently certificated 
competitors if we are to be able to continue to progress and develop 
aviation as the Congress intended when it passed the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. 

The Cnatrman. And, of course, two big companies like Northwest 
and Pan American can finance their equipment line not for the Alaskan 
route but for their whole lengthy routes, and it would be impossible 
for vou people to do that under a temporary certificate. 

Mr. Wooptry. You know, Mr. Chairman, at the last go-round if any- 
body should have needed a permanent certificate it was Pacific North- 
ern and not necessarily the larger carriers. They had sufficient per- 
manency on their other routes to allow that equipment program. 

Pacific Northern’s capital needs are not confined to flying equipment 
as its most pressing need at present is for adequate hangar Pm shop 
facilities at Seattle-Tacoma Airport. Pacific Northern now conducts 
its flight operations to and from Seattle-Tacoma through the Seattle- 
Tacoma Airport, the main airport of the area, but, because of the un- 
availability of a hangar at that airport, has to do its maintenance and 
repair work at Boeing Field. 

This necessity for conducting operations and maintenance func- 
tions at separate airports requires considerable ferrying of aircraft 
and a partial duplication of personnel in certain categories. If it 
had adequate hangar and shop facilities at Seattle-Tacoma Airport 
Pacific Northern would be able to effect a very considerable savings in 
expenses through the elimination of ferry-flying expense and duplica- 
tion of personnel. Moreover, the hangar presently used by the com- 
pany at Boeing Field is extremely inadequate in size and facilitites 
and because of that fact entails considerable physical discomfort for 
mechanical personnel and inefficiency in their work. 
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To construct and equip adequate hangar facilities at Seattle-Tacoma 
Airport would require an investment of approximately $1 million. 
The permanently certificated carriers presently have such hangar 
facilities. 

Ground for such a hangar has been arranged for at that airport on a 
25-year lease at reasonable rentals but the company cannot finance 
the construction of necessary facilities on such land with only a tem- 
porary certificate. No lender could possibly be persuaded to lend the 
company money to build facilities on a 25-year leasehold while the 
company has only a 5-year certificate. 

This is especially so when under the terms of the lease any buildings 
constructed on the leased land revert to the port of Seattle upon the 
expiration of the lease. 

Moreover, a hangar is a single-purpose building in that the number 
of potential occupants is stric ‘tly limited. 

Consequently, any financial arrangement would have to be predi- 
cated upon a guar: anty that the company would continue to occupy 
the building and amortize the loan over the life of the leasehold. With 
a permanent certificate financing is available to immediately con- 
struct such a hangar. The impossibility of securing any relief from 
this situation without a permanent certificate is too app: irent to require 
further discussion and the benefits to the company and indirectly to 
the Government are no doubt obvious. 

Temporary certification not only poses obstacles to adequate financ- 
ing of needed equipment and facilities, but it also engenders a host 
of related difficulties which sap the strength of the carrier and create 
added cost to the Government. 

Executive talent of the airline is recurrently diverted to prolonged 
renewal proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics Board when that 
talent should properly be devoted to improvement of the airline op- 
eration. The expenses of recertification proceedings drain the limited 
resources of the carrier when those funds could be devoted to many 
other improvements contributing to financial and operational prog- 
ress. Personnel relations are plagued with instability because of the 
doubtful life of the employer. 

Any reasonable appraisal of the facts must inevitably result in 
the conclusion that Pacific Northern is now eminentaly qualified for 
permanent certification on its States-Alaska route. It is apparent 
that for the present the Board’s hands are tied, because the States- 
Alaska air transport: ition picture is not scheduled for review again 
until 1960. There is no guaranty that the agency’s attitude will be 
any more liberal in 1960 than it has been in the past. The solution, 
then, to this pressing problem cannot be delayed for another half 
decade. 

Pacific Northern is hopeful that the Congress can take appropriate 
measures to provide the necessary relief. It is requested that you 
gentlemen recommend passage of this bill which grants permanent 
certification to any overseas air carrier operating between the United 
States and Alaska which can qualify. 

The standard for permanent certification specified in that bill is 
comparable to that which the Congress used in awarding permanent 
certifications to local service carriers when the Board was not dis- 
posed to grant permanency. 
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We know of no conceivable reason why Pacific Northern or other 
States-Alaska carriers should be deprived of a similar opportunity 
to qualify for permanency. The considerations which persuaded the 
Congress to take such action in the case of the local a lines apply 
with equal, and perhaps g greater, force to the overseas carriers operat- 
ing between the States ‘and Alaska. The same ieaneutend benefits 
would inure to the air carriers, and a substantial contribution would 
be made to the Territory of Alaska itself by affording stability for 
its basic transportation facilities. 

We must not forget that the entire United States has a stake in the 
welfare of the Territory of Alaska. It is one of the most important, 
if not the most important, outposts of the national defense. 

Adequate transportation for the civilian and military population 
of Alaska and for the activities and enterprises which are inevitably 
intermingled with the defense effort is a military necessity. 

Adequate air transportation is today the most vital link between 
the States and the Territory and nothing that the Congress could 
do would have a greater effect in strengthening this vital link than 
the enactment of the pending legislation. 

Moreover, in the event of national emergency the airlines serving 
the Territory with a pool of trained men and an adequate supply of 
equipment would be an invaluable adjunct to the military services. 

All of these circumstances combine to demonstrate that the enact- 
ment of permanent certificate legislation is required by all of the 
various facets of the national interest. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Schoeppel, I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to present my testimony to this committee. 

The Cuamrman. We thank you for coming here and we will put 
in the record the appendix in full so that your statement is complete. 


(The appendix follows :) 
APPENDIX 


Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc., record of service on States-Alaska 





route 
(scheduled service only) 
1951 (3 aa .Or ' 
months 19u2 aay 1994 LY 

Revenue plane-miles _- 176, 354 1, 276, 513 2, 214, 600 2, 296, 28: 2, 797, 054 
Revenue aes carried 2, 406 21, 734 34, U7 6, 377 64, 229 
fevenue passenger-mile in thousands 3, O80 oven 465, B95 11) 460 2) 
\ uilable s¢ it-miles (in thousands 7, 198 } 0 4 Is ) 120. 6. 
\ age number ot passengers per revenue 

niece -mile 20. 30 17. 05 20. 20. 23 29. 32 
Passenger ton-miles (in thousands) ISO 3, 309 4,977 4. 900 7, 593 
Cargo ton-n fies ¢ in thousands) 206 1, 45s 2, 755 2,773 1 
Mail ton-miles (in thousands 4] 1Y 515 651 737 
Available ton-miles (in thousands) 1, O90 7, 718 13, 367 13, 242 17, 304 
Revenue load factor (percent) 66. 57 66. 93 5 63. 20 67. 58 
Passenger revenue $178, 697 | $1, 595, 752 | $2,315 2, 344, SY2 $3, 727, 570 
Cargo revenue $59, 552 $411, 254 $629, 264 S801, 858 
Service mail pay $19, 270 $149, 920 $242, 050 $311, OOS $34 2 
Subsidy mail pay $68, 504 $729, 162 $774, 220 | $1, 036, 63¢€ 1, 313, 102 
Percent subsidy of total revenues ‘ 20. 95 25. 16 18. 93 23. 46 (). 96 
ubsidy per plane-mile (cents) 39 o7 35 o7 47 
Subsidy per revenue ton-mile (cents) 9 \4 9 12 ll 


Senator ScuorpreL. With reference to the appendix there, Mr. 
Chairman, service mail pay, or subisdy mail pay, I note that in 1953 
you jumped from $774,000, in 1954 to $1,036,000, and in 1955 to $1,313,- 
00.. What was the cause of that big jump 
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Mr. Wooptey. The rate in 1953 was that established by the Board 
for limited service, I believe, having two DC-4’s, and one flight a day 
between the States and Alaska, in the latter part of 1953, and going 
on to 1954 and 1955 we were operating three flights daily over the 
6,000 miles of route and then we were operating with Lockheed Con- 
stellations rather than DC-4’s in the year 1955. 

In other words, the service increased, the number of pounds of mail 
and the number of flights that were performed increased. 

The Cuamman. And there was a great demand for an increased 
service at that time. 

Mr. Wooptry. Yes, sir. And it continues. We still have not got 
enough. 

The Cuairman. Yes. 

Mr. Wooptey. I would like to say something, Senator, about the 
problems of the dollars involved in these aircraft today. Pacific 
Northern has close to about $8 million worth of marketable equipment 
alone, against which there is a funded debt of about $314 million. 
The balance, about $5 million could be realized in the market. We 
are often told and prompted by financiers to sell rather than hang on 
and let that number of million dollars float around on the insecurity 
of a temporary certificate. We are not going to do it, of course; but 
it seems to be a fascination. 

The Cuamman. You have been in too long now to quit. 

Mr. Wooptry. There seems to be a fascination in this airlines busi- 
ness. 

Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. David, of Alaska Airlines. 

I think we will take a brief recess here of 5 minutes, and then we 
will hear from you, Mr. David. 

(A short recess was taken.) 


AFTER RECESS 


The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 
All right, Mr. David. 


STATEMENT OF NELSON DAVID, PRESIDENT, ALASKA AIRLINES 


Mr. Davip. Good morning, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. David, we are trying to rush along here, but 
because you and Mr. Woodley—of course your companies have the 
most direct interest in one of the bills—I want to be sure that every- 
thing you have is in the record in full with the appendix, and so forth. 
May be same of the matters you could skip over and—for instance, your 
first pages, where you mention dealing with the bills, and the history 
of the Alaskan airlines there, we will put in the record in full. On 
page 3 you point out the import: ince of the role that your company 
plays in Alaska. I think maybe if we put that all in the record, and 
looking at your statement, you might start on page 4 where you get 
down to the meat of the thing, the necessity insofar as your company 
is concerned for this permanent certificate. 
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Mr. Davm. Yes, sir; I understand, and I will try, in going through 
my statement, to not cover verbally the testimony that has already 
been covered. 

The Cuairman. We do want to hear the necessity you people feel 
is compelling for the passage of this. 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

The first part of this statement deals with the States-Alaska bill. 
S. 3164, and the latter part with S. 3163. 

The Chairman. Do I understand for the record that although you 
are directly interested in S. 3163 that you would be of the same opinion 
as Mr. Woodley, representing Pacific Northern, you are not in opposi- 
tion to 3164? 

Mr. Davin. Oh, no, we are very much in favor of it. 

The Carman. Very much in favor; yes. 

Mr. Davip. My name is Nelson B. David, and I am president. and 
general manager of Alaska Airlines, Inc. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the important Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of the Senate of the United 
States in support of proposed legislation affecting certain air carriers, 
including Alaska Airlines. 

I would like to compliment and thank Senator Warren G. Magnuson 
for his alertness and sound thinking which caused him to introduce 
this proposed legislation which, if enacted into law, will authorize 
permanent in place of the present temporary certific: ation of certain 
air carriers operating between the States and the Territory of Alaska 
as well as of certain air carriers operating within Alaska. 

Due to the fact that we have no representation in the powerful 
Senate from Alaska, we are entirely dependent for progress in the 
public interest such as that embodied in these bills upon friendly 
stateside Senators. We are most happy that Senator Magnuson, the 
chairman of this committee, has sponsored this important proposed 
legislation. 

I shall deal with the two bills before your committee in order of 
their importance. 

I. S. 3164—To amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 in order to authorize permanent certification for certain air 
carriers operating between the United States and Alaska: Alaska 
Airlines, Inc., is strongly in favor of legislation which will perma- 
nently certificate the routes of States-Alaska carriers. It is the pur- 
pose of this statement to explain why the enactment of such legislation 
is essential to the proper management of Alaska Airlines, the welfare 
of its employees, the development of the Territory of Alaska, and, 
in effect, to the defense of the United States. 

Alaska Airlines is a scheduled air carrier certificated on a tempo- 

rary basis to transport persons, property, and mail between Portland, 
Oreg.; Seattle, Wash.; and Fairbanks, Alaska; and also so certificated 
for the most part on a permanent basis between m: iny points within 
Alaska. 

Alaska Airlines and predecessor companies have been in operation 
since 1932. We are going on 25 years of age. The company has shown 
almost continuous growth, until the system today stretches over 
2,000 miles, from Portland, Oreg., to Kotzebue, Alaska, above the 
Arctic Circle. 


77040—56——_-4 
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We fly daily between Portland, Seattle, and Fairbanks, and a more 
frequent sc ‘hedule between Fairbanks and Anchorage, Alaska’s two 
principal cities. Scheduled service is maintained between Anchorage 
and Nome, and other scheduled flights serve approximately 60 smaller 
communities throughout the Territory. Thus, as both a major intra- 
Alaska and States-Alaska carrier, Alaska Airlines provides a con- 
tinuous transportation system which reaches from the great interior 
of the Territory out to the Northwest. 

The importance of air transportation in Alaska, and the role our 
company plays, cannot be fully understood unless we realize that most 
com munities in Alaska are entirely dependent on air transportation. 
Even the larger cities of the Territory rely primarily on air trans- 
portation is a way that is without parallel in the continental United 
States. In fact, the Territory as a whole is without either rail or 
steamship passe! nger service, and persons traveling to Alaska must 
fly or else drive the length of the Alean Highway. The city of Nome, 
the center of a vast trading area in northwestern Alaska, cannot be 
reached in any way except by air and except for foci shipped 
by sea during the few months each year when the Bering Sea is 

lav 1o: Py 

Your committee is dealing with a matter, then, which is not only of 
interest to Alaska Airlines, but also is of vital significance to thousands 
of Alaskans. Your determination will, I believe, have a substantial 

fect on the future development of Alaska. 

In spite of the crucial need of the company’s services, and the un- 
precedented expansion of population and wealth in the Territory of 
Alaska, Alaska Airlines is unable to make the necessary plans for im- 
provement and extension cf its facilities and routes. In this respect 
the company suffers the same handicap as other temporarily certifi- 
cated carriers. The lack of assurance of continuity of authority to 
operate the States-Alaska route makes the financing of the operation 
unnecessarily burdensome, and extremely difficult. Our present cer- 
tific ate between the States : ank. o iska expires in about 4+ years. There 
is no practicable way in which Alaska Airlines can obtain borrowed 

ii al on such a short a on reasonable terms. In other words, 
bank financing of the kind and magnitude required for proper im- 
provement of air-transportation facilities is practically unobtainable 
until there is an assurance of long-term operation. 

Then, starting out as you have suggested, Senator, with the necessity 
of a permanent certificate for obtaining financing is as has been 
discussed here. 

I want to add it is particularly true for an Alaskan company. There 
is, as you know, little resident capital in Alaska, and because of such 
scarcity, interest charges are high. Major loans required for airline 
operation must be sought outside the Territory. However, the appli- 
cation of an Alaska corporation for a bank loan or an insurance com- 
pany loan is scrutinized by stateside lending agencies with a great deal 
more particularity than a similar application by a stateside carrier. 
It is fair to say that an Alaska air carrier will frequently find it im- 
possible to secure a loan under circumstances which would render an 
application by a stateside carrier almost routine. That is one reason 
why the certainty of operations derived from permanent certification 
is much more important for Alaska carriers than even for local service 
air carriers within the continental United States. 
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Since it was an important objective of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
that certainty and stability in airline operation would be achieved by 
the action of the Civil Aeronautics Board, you may well inquire why 
congressional action for permanent certification is necessary. Un- 
fortunately, the intended objective has not been achieved for Alaska. 
( ‘ongressional action is necessary, as plainly evidenced by the history 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board rulings regarding the States-Alaska 
route. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, and I think in th: at case the Board’s position 
is correct. ‘They had to take these cases individually, each one, and 
they were var ied in their application as to time, and some of the appli- 

cations involved other factors. 

Mr. Davin. That is right. 

The Crairman. They testified here they look with favor upon 
Congress taking the certification angle and establishing congressional 
policy. 

Mr. Davin. Yes. It would seem from the testimony this morning 
that they welcome an opportunity to catch up with Alaska, which is 
so far behind. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Davin. Mr. Woodley has already brought out in his case that 
he received a temporary certificate 6 years after the World War, and 
we did likewise. It was only for 28 months, one of the shortest term 
certificates that has ever been awarded by the Board. 

Immediately thereafter, as a practical matter, the management of 
Alaska Airlines was forced to begin preparation for the renewal pro- 
ceedings almost immediately after the case was finished. I cannot 
begin to c onvey to you gentlemen the tremendous expenditures of time 
and money required of a participant in this type of proceeding. We 
have been compelled to expend a major part of the time of our execu- 
tive personnel in compiling the statistical and factual material re- 
quired in important route cases. I have myself had to devote a great 
amount of time and travel in connection with temporary certificate 
renewal. 

We do not disavow the advisability of a trial certificate under certain 
circumstances. Ilowever, after 4 years of proving effort following 
our States-Alaska certification and the establishment of clear evidence 
showing the remarkable growth of Alaska, the Board once again this 
past year granted only a temporary certificate. 

In the Board’s findings in the States-Alaska case concluded last 
year, it was shown that the Fairbanks market between 1950 and 1953, 
measured by air passenger trafic, more than doubled. The Board 
found that the certification of Alaska Airlines between the States and 
Alaska had resulted in significant economies in operation of the com- 
pany’s intra-Alaska routes, through integration of services and direct 
aceess to the States over its own services. It was recognized that 
Fairbanks is the gateway to northern Alaska and the center of the 
development of interior Alaska. 

The Board referred to the growth of Alaska as “phenomenal” and 
quoted General J. H. Atkinson, commanding general, Alaskan Com- 
mand, who testified that the maintenance of commercial air trans- 
portation is of the first importance in the defense of Alaska. In the 
Board’s own language, to fail to renew the certificate of Alaska Air- 
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lines would have an “adverse effect on the economy of the area” and 
would retard the development and growth of Fairbanks. 

We do not disavow the advisability of a trial certificate under cer- 
tain circumstances. However, after 4 years of proving effort follow- 
ing our States-Alaska certification and the establishment of clear evi- 
dence showi ing the remarkable growth of Alaska, the Board once again 
this past year granted only a temporary certificate. 

The Board paid particular tribute to the competence of our manage- 
ment which it said had made “long strides in improving service and 

reducing costs.” 

And let me interject that since this opinion last year, the subsidy 
requirements of Alaska Airlines have been further reduced. During 
our fiscal 1955 subsidy requirements were almost $600,000 less than 
during fiscal 1954. We will require even less as time goes on if perma- 
nent certification is given. 

We are naturally gratified with the record made by our company 
in spite of many difficulties during the past 24 years. Certainly we 
are in accord with the Board’s statement that the need for air services 
to Alaska has greatly increased. What we cannot understand, then, 
is the Board’s recent conclusion to continue a temporary status for 
air operations vitally affecting Alaska and the national interest. 

The Board found that all of the factors normally associated with 
permanent certification prevail as to the routes you have under con- 
sideration. Where such factors exist, the public policy that formed 
the basis of enactment of the Civil Aeronautics Act requires that per- 
manent certification should be granted. This is concisely emphasized 
in a recent statement issued by a high official of the Air Transport 
Association when he said: 

The first condition involves the fact that scheduled air transport is a regulated 
industry, and the condition is that the Federal Government must provide a stable 
regulatory climate so that investors and operators alike may have a sound basis 
for planning and contributing to the future growth of airline usefulness. 

If we attempt to understand why the CAB failed to grant perma- 
nent certification to Alaska Airlines in the most recent route case, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the Board continues to segregate 
“A iska carriers at the bottom of its official totem pole. In the same 

‘ase Which resulted in temporary certification of the two Alaska car- 
riers, Northwest Airlines received permanent certification on the route 
between Seattle and Anchorage. This came about even though there 
were no findings that the Board made with regard to the operation of 
Northwest Airlines on the route which it did not in substance find with 
respect to Alaska Airlines on the Portland-Seattle-Fairbanks route. 
As a matter of fact, the growth potential of the Fairbanks area indi- 

cated by the Board’s own findings was proportionately greater than 

that of the Anchorage area. If there is any implied criticism with 
respect to the operations of Alaska Airlines, it is the need of faster, 
pressurized flight equipment, and that is the very need which could 
not be promptly filled without permanent certification. 

Even under most favorable circumstances a smaller carrier must be 
very resourceful to compete effectively with larger carriers which are 
able to finance, order, and utilize the most advanced flight equipment 
on any or all of their routes as part of an overall operation, even sus- 
taining losses where competition rears against them. This advantage 
becomes overwhelming to the smaller carrier when crippled by con- 
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tinuous temporary certification causing inability to finance acquisi- 
tion of expensive competitive equipment. Pan American World Air- 
ways with whom Alaska Airlines competes between Seattle and Fair- 
banks is permanently certificated. Northwest Airlines has now been 
permanently certificated between Seattle and Anchorage. 

As indicated above, only Alaska Airlines and Pacific Northern Air- 
lines, very small in comparison with these two large companies, must 
limp along, handicapped with temporary authorizations. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the bigger and more powerful carriers could have been 
favored more over the much smaller Alaska carriers. The record in 
Alaskan cases makes it abundantly clear that the public both within 
and without Alaska have demanded the services which we and other 
Alaska carriers provide and what we are asking is that the Alaska 
carriers be treated in the same manner as United States carriers in all 
other areas where the need for service is proven. 

The long-range planning, so necessary to successful airline opera- 
tions, is impossible when we cannot predict the status of the com- 
pany’s major routes beyond a few years. A satisfactory airplane 
hangar is not built for only a few years’ use; the valuable main- 
tenance and overhaul facilities necessary for today’s aircraft cannot 
be financed for an operation of only a few years or months; com- 
petent personnel needed for an efficient operation to and from the 
‘Territory cannot be hired, carefully trained, and indefinitely retained 
when the future of the company, or at least the company’s major 
route, rests upon uncertainty and insecurity. 

The CHarrman. What hangar do you operate out of in Seattle? 

Mr. Davip. Payne Field. 

The CHarMan. Out of Payne. 

Mr. Davin. We operate out of the Seattle-Tacoma Airport. But 
we do our maintenance at Payne Field. 

The Cuairman. In other words, you have the same ferry problem 
as Pacific Northern ¢ 

Mr. Davin. Same problem, that is exactly right. 

Handicapped by temporary certification, executive personnel of 
Alaska Airlines must ‘spend a good part of their time in continual 
planning to provide justification in prolonged and expensive — 
ceedings. The morale of the employees, the confidence of the public, 
the interest of investors—all of these are adversely affected by uncer- 
tainty, indecision, and instability growing out of temporary certifica- 
tion. There is no reason to believe that the attitude of the Board to- 
ward Alaska air services will so change as to at least give assurance 
that permanent certification will result at the end of present tem- 
porary certificates. On the contrary, the history of the Board’s treat- 
ment of Alaska air carriers would indicate that tem orary certifica- 
tion with all of their restrictive features will probably continue in- 
definitely unless the Congress and the President does for us what they 
did for the local service airlines. 

The CuarrmMan. And the Board suggested this morning we do just 
that. 

Mr. Davin. That is correct. That is very refreshing. 

Senator Scuorrren. That takes you out of your training period, 
if you area trackman, to train around the year. You can train now 
for bigger things to come and direct your efforts to running your air- 
lines rather than to prepare to extend your certifications. 
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Mr. Davin. That is correct. 

I might review here—— 

The Cuatrman. I might say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Davip. The Civil Aeronautics Act was enacted in 1938 and 
provided in part that carriers operating during the period between 
May 14 and August 22, 1938, could file applications for certification 
by October 21 of that year. Our company, along with others, filed 
such application prior to the deadline but it was not until August 22, 
1939, 1 year later, that the Board assigned the various applications 
of Alaska carriers for hearing. This is in contrast with the treatment 
of the domestic carriers, the applications of which were favorably 
processed during the fall of 1938 and early part of 1939. 

From passage of the act it was over 2 years before the examiner’s 
report was issued, dealing with the grandfather certification of Alaska 
carriers, on December 17, 1940. With its examiner’s recommendations 
finally in its hands, the Board on July 21, 1941, more than 3 years 
after enactment of the act, reopened the case for further hearing. It 
was not until October 22, 1942, that grandfather certificates were issued 
tothe Alaska carriers. Even then, more than 4 years after the passage 
of the act, the order did not. become effective until December 5, 1942. 
That this constituted an unfair and almost disastrous discrimination 
against Alaska carriers becomes apparent when it is pointed out that 
not only did these delays cause serious uncertainties in the needed air 
services, they also deprived the Alaska carriers of supporting mail pay 
as provided for in the act of 1938 for over 4 important years after its 
enactment, 

Senator Scnorrre.. I might say right there that I think in all fair- 
ness to the Board now that was a congested situation down there, which 
from the standpoint of some Members of the Congress and the mem- 
bers of this committee, was not quite understandable. But I do un- 
derstand that there has been a definite gearing to speeding up all of 
these matters, which is certainly a step in the right direction, and I 
can well understand your justification and feeling that this long time- 
lag and the costly and terribly annoying situation is not to the credit 
of the Board. But I understand that that thing has been stepped up 
appreciably, and I think it is an excellent sign. 

Mr. Davip. Yes, it has been stepped up, sir, I don’t think there is 
any question about it. 

After grandfather certification in 1942 it was a further 5 years 
before the Board established mail rates for the Alaska carriers. Thus 
the Alaska carriers did not receive for over 9 years the benefits of one 
of the most necessary provisions of the act devised by Congress to 
provide development and stabilization of our country’s air commerce 
everywhere. 

This history of neglect and delay toward the Territory’s pressing 
air service needs is the reason why Alaska carriers have generally 
lacked confidence in the Civil Aeronautics Board as an agency for ac- 
complishing the purposes of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. Ac- 
cordingly, Alaska Airlines has strong historical reason to feel the 
necessity of congressional action in this matter of certificate security. 

At one time, shortly after World War IT, our company applied and 
presented arguments to the Board justifying issuance of a States- 
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Alaska certificate. This application was supported by many persons 
within and without the Territory and recommended by the Board’s 
staff and by two examiners, acting jointly. On the assumption that 
the Board would act favorably to further the interests of the 'Terri- 
tory and stability of air commerce to and within Alaska, Alaska Air- 
lines purchased multiengine equipment and made a substantial invest- 
ment in ground fac ‘ilities. This confidence in the Board went unre- 
warded for, thereafter, the Board denied the application under cir- 
cumstances which caused Alaska Airlines great expense and many 
other serious problems. 

It was not until we had been through another and later hearing in 
a proceeding beginning in 1948 and ending in 1951 that Alaska Air- 
lines was certificated for a 28-month term. When that term expired, 
a third very costly and long renewal proceeding was held, resulting in 
yet another temporary or term certigcate which, unless the Congress 
acts favorably on this bill, will soon expire and we will be spending 
our time and money on another renewal procedure. All this seems to 
us to be an intolerable and unnecessary burden and in violation of the 
principle of stability which the Congress intended to provide in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

The principles I have been discussing with you were considered by 
this committee a vear ago in connection with the permanent certifica- 
tion of local service air carriers. The serious problems resulting from 
short-term certification were prevalent with all the local service opera- 
tions, and extensive testimony was presented by them to this commit- 
tee. Congress promptly and rightly remedied the situation through 
the enactment of legislation granting permanent certification to all 
the local service air companies. T he compelling reasons for perma 
nent certification of the local service air carriers applies to carriers 
operating between Alaska and the States. A copy of those reasons 
appear as appendix 1 to this statement. 

What I wish now to bring out. is that the same problems faced by 
local service carriers are even more acute as they apply to operations 
between Alaska and the mainland. Few, if any, communities served 
by local air carriers within the United States depend entirely upon 
air transportation. While I recognize the important advantages in 
stimulating local air service within the United States, I call your 
attention to the absolute necessity of air service to most Alaskans and 
those visiting Alaska. ; 

When the proper certification of local service carriers was before 
your committee, 1t was brought out that the national defense is bene- 
fited substantially by the existence of experienced operators through- 
out the Nation. Toa much greater extent this is true in Alaska where 
we are flying aircraft in subzero weather with a minimum of facilities 
near the top of the world. One of our scheduled routes of our com- 
pany is to Gambell on St. Lawrence Island which is only 30 miles from 
the center of the channel dividing Alaska from Siberia and Soviet 
Russia. We have pilots and ground personnel who have mastered the 
techniques of arctic air transportation, and our equipment is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the same need. Our experience and know-how, flight 
equipment and ground facilities, and the charting and pioneering of 
air routes are all vital factors in the defense of Alaska, which, in turn, 
is the front line of defense of the continent and our Nation. 
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General Nathan Twining, who formerly commanded the Alaska 
theater, has vigorously stated his view that stable commercial air 
transportation in Alaska is an essential part of the national defense 
program. 

The Cuatrman. You are familiar with the letter I put in the record 
this morning reiterating that statement by the Department of the Air 
Force, as a matter of fact ? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. They spoke for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

I have spoken to General Twining about this myself and T know that 
he feels very strongly of the need for dev elopment of commercial air 
transportation. 

The Cuarrman. I think we could put in the record those views be- 
cause they are in the record and then you can go on. 

Mr. Davin. I mention briefly that President Eisenhower feels like- 
wise. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

You can go on to page 15. 

Mr. Davin. President Eisenhower made equally clear the importance 
that he attaches to Alaska in our strategic defense. I have attached 
to this statement copies of their expressed views relating to this matter. 
In these you will note the particular emphasis President Eisenhower 
has placed on the great defense importance of Alaska. Also, that 
Genera] Twining especially stresses that the Territory is an air 
theater vitally requiring increased and improved air service between 
the States and Alaska. 

Just recently the present commanding general in Alaska, Gen. J. H. 
Atkinson, wrote a letter to our company. This letter dealt with a 
matter unrelated to this hearing. However, General Atkinson did 
see fit to write: 
the commercial airlines operating into and within Alaska are considered by me 
to be a most vital asset in helping to maintain our military position in this part 
of our Nation. 

For the compelling reasons which I have outlined, I earnestly urge 
the passage of legislation which will grant permanent certification 
to the carriers which have been operating under temporary certifi- 
cates between Alaska and the States. We are asking Congress to give 
us the security and stability of route authorization which it recognized 
at the time of the act as a necessity for the maximum development of 
air transportation in this country. In the case of Alaska, this factor 
assumes unparalleled importance because of the vital part Alaska 
plays in our national defense and the fact that the Territory is utterly 
dependent upon an airlift from the States for its very existence. 

Moving into 8. 3163, Mr. Chairman, I will say in the beginning 
that we are strongly in favor of this bill. As you may know, we have 
permanent certificates within Alaska, but there are several places, 
namely, between Anchorage and McGrath, and between Nome and 
Gambell in the Bering Sea, and between Nome and Kotzebue, where 
we do not have permanent mail authorization. So we are very inter- 
ested in the passage of this particular bill. 

The Cuatrman. Then you suggest a change in wording there? 

Mr. Davip. That has already been testified to. I don’t believe it is 
necessary to refer to that again. 
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TI. S. 3163—To amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 in order to authorize permanent certification for certain air 
carriers operating in Hawaii and Alaska: Alaska Airlines is strongly 
in favor of this bill which would make permanent the temporary cer- 
tificate authorization of carriers operating within Alaska. All of our 
route certificates authorizing the carriage of persons and property 
within Alaska, and a substantial part of those authori izing the carriage 
of mail there, are permanent ; but we have only temporary certificates 
authorizing the carriage of mail between Anchor: age and McGrath, 
between Nome and Gambell in the Bearing Sea, and between Nome and 
Kotzebue. 

Before setting forth supplementary reasons for the passage of this 
legislation relating to route certificates within the Territory of Alaska, 
I would like to point out a change in the wording in S. 3163 which 
should be made. You will note that in line 9 of page 1 reference is 
made to applicants operating “exclusively” within the Territory of 
Alaska and later in line 4 on page 2 reference is made to the rendition 
of service “solely” within the Territory. Alaska Airlines, as I have 
already pointed out, operates both between the States and Alaska, and 
within the Territory of Alaska. The use of the words “exclusively” 
and “solely,” therefore, might appear to exclude Alaska Airlines from 
S. 3163—a result which I am sure was not intended. Accordingly, 
we recommend that these words be stricken from the bill in committee, 
thus treating all holders of such temporary authority on a basis of 
equality. 

Going back, I have already mentioned that our mail authorization 
between Anchorage and McGrath is still temporary. Two years after 
we began operations in 1932 we commenced service ‘between Anc horage 
and McGrath and have been serving this route since 1934 in the car- 
riage of passengers and property and, during much of the time, of 
mail also. We filed an application in March 1943 for mail authority 
on this route which we had then been flying almost a decade. Two 
years later in 1945, the Board issued an exemption order to us covering 

mail services on this route and specifically finding after 11 years of 
operating, proof that mail service was necessary. 

I should point out that McGrath is an intermediate point between 
Anchorage and Nome and I have already indicated the peculiar 
dependency of Nome on air service. 

There was a hearing on this application in 1945 and over 5 years 
later the decision was finally rendered on September 15, 1950. 

Incredible as it may seem, the final determination of the Board in 
this matter was to award only temporary mail authority, expiring 
21% years later in June of 1953. By that time our company, which as 
I have indicated, held a permanent persons and property certificate 
over the route, had operated that route for nearly 20 years. The need 
for mail service was established by the Board’s own findings and the 
need had continuously accelerated. Nonetheless, a permanent certifi- 

sation was not allowed. This same important route is still the subject 
of Board deliberation in the so-called Intra-Alaska Investigation, 
which Mr. FitzGerald mentioned. 

Now it may be said that after 22 years of servicing this route, 
Alaska Airlines can feel reasonably assured that the Board will grant 
recertification. Unfortunately, any such feeling cannot be backed by 
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the experience of air carriers in Alaska, including the experience of 
Alaska Airlines. 

In the early 1930’s, a predecessor company of Alaska Airlines com- 
menced flights between Fairbanks and Circle with service to inter- 
mediate points. Eventually, as previously described, a grandfather 

certificate for persons and property was forthcoming to the company 
on this route. Thereafter, in 1946 Alaska Airlines commenced mail 
service for the post office on a contract and in 1950 the Board issued to 
us an exemption order to carry mail. Nonetheless, on July 16, 1951, 
the Board then issued another carrier an exemption order to carry per- 
sons and property on this route and on January 30, 1953, revoked the 
authority of Alaska Airlines to carry mail while granting a permanent 
certificate for persons, property, and mail to the other carrier. This 
was done over our vigorous protests. 

The point I hope to make with these examples, without describing 
many other ones of the Board’s treatment of Alaska carriers, is that 
we cannot rely upon the renewal of existing temporary certificates, no 
matter how long nor how well we provide service on any particular 
route. Doubtless the Board has been overburdened, particularly in 
its earlier days, and it has been poorly informed on Alaska. Be that 
as it may, the record indicates that the Board has render ed air trans- 
portation to and within Alaska so unstable as to make proper planning 
and adequate financing difficult and almost impossible. 

III. Conclusion: In closing I want to say to you gentlemen that 
the legislation which you have under consideration has an important 
human phase that should engage your attention along with the other 
weighty aspects I have disc ussed. Iam referr ing to employee security. 
Our company employs approximately 400 individuals in Alaska and 
in the continental United States. Half of this 400 reside in the State 
of Washington where they have acquired homes and become a part of 
the communities in which they live. The permanence of which I have 
spoken is extremely important to them and to their famiilies. If 
aviation is to attract the loyalties of competent employees, it surely 
must provide a climate of stability such as most other businesses may 
enjoy and in fact most airlines enjoy outside of Alaska. I think I 

‘an speak for these employees and persons similarly placed within and 
swiibeot Alaska where aviation is a major industry when I ask that 
Alaska air carriers be accorded the same opportunities as other United 
States-flag air carriers. 

The Cuairman. I think the chairman might state that he has per- 
sonal knowledge, too, of employees of both yours and Pacific Northern. 
I know how they feel about this, that it is an uncertainty. I have 
spoken to them. 

Mr. Davi. Yes, it is very serious. 

Congress has clearly stated its intention that the Civil Aeronautics 
Act shall operate to bring about the very type of stability which our 
company and other Alaska carriers have not heretofore enjoyed and 
this proposed legislation is necessary to accomplish the congressional 
directive. I therefore earnestly urge upon this committee the enact- 
ment of legislation permanently certificating thee States-Alaska air 

carriers as well as routes within the Territory. This is not only in 
the best interest of my company but it is also in the best interests of 
our country, Alaska, and the Pacific Northwest. 
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The Cuamman. We will place in the record all the appendixes in 
full, including the letter of the President about this matter in 1950. 
I guess he was Chief of Staff then. 

Mr. Davin. Yes, he was. 

(The appendixes follow :) 


APPENDIX I 
[Extract from S. Rept. No. 124 to accompany S. 651, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The granting of permanent certificates of public convenience and necessity 
to the local service airlines will aid considerably in solving many of the practical 
problems which face these relatively small, relatively new, and relatively aim- 
bitious and service-minded carriers. Examples of ways in which the public 
interest will be better served and the expense to Public Treasury minimized 
follow: 

1. The recurrent and extensive diversion of executive talent to certificate 
renewal proceedings will be ended so that executive talent can be devoted to 
improving the Operations of the airlines themselves and thereby better serving 
the public interest and generating more commercial revenues. 

2. The expense saddled upon the carriers by recertification proceedings, esti- 
mated upward to $100,000 for each renewal, will be terminated and that money 
ean be devoted to advertising, to such capital improvements as maintenance and 
navigational aids and other improvements contributing to the financial and 
operational progress of the carriers. 

3. The great expense and inconvenience to States and cities and other users 
of the feeder service who must devote great effort to supporting applications for 
renewal will be ended. Likewise the great expense to the Federal Government 
of having the Civil Aeronautics Board conduct such proceedings will be termi- 
nated and we may anticipate a consequent reduction in the administrative expense 
of the Board. 

4. States and municipalities which have invested money in aeronautical facili- 
ties will have some assurance that their investments in those facilities may be 
considered foresighted rather than speculative. 

5. The promotion of American commerce and national unity will be furthered 
by strengthening and making permanent the system of local air carriers which 
flew nearly 214 million Americans to, from, and between the small- and inter- 
mediate-size cities last year. 

6. The local carriers may develop long-range personnel programs and offer 

long-range careers to employees. In the past all contracts of employment with 
local service carriers have been short range and have led to a personnel turnover 
rate twice that of the trunk carriers and a consequent high training and 
replacement expense. 
7. The local carriers may, after passage of this legislation, make long-term 
arrangements for hangars, navigational equipment, maintenance, and other facili- 
ties with the consequent economies to themselves and the Government that are 
inevitable from such arrangements. 

8. Users of the services of the local airlines will be able to plan new plants 
and expansions of, or additions to, old plants with some confidence that the air 
service on which they depend is permanent. 

9. Aircraft manufacturers may be convinced that they should design and 
build an aircraft tailored to the requirements of the local service airlines. Up 
to now the local carriers have been forced to reply almost exclusively on the 
DC-—3-type aircraft. While this is a good and well-proved airplane, it has 
ceased to be an economical or efficient one for any commercial operation. At 
the present time no other American aircraft is in sight for the feeders except 
such hand-me-downs from the trunk airlines as Convairs or Martins. These, 
like the DC-3, are good airplanes for the mission for which they were designed, 
but once again their utility to the feeder airlines is, to be most optimistic, 
problematical. Hitherto manufacturers have been most reluctant to undertake 
a new design of a true local-service type aircraft because of their doubt that 
there would be any customer for such an aircraft by the time it was designed 
and ready to fly. Passage of this bill will assure manufacturers that local 
airline service is here to stay and that they may undertake design of the proper 
aircraft with some confidence that someone will be available to buy it. 
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10. Passage of the bill will enable the lecal service airlines to establish 
sensible financing programs on a long-range basis. Such disadvantages as 
premium interest rates on loans, loan period timed to temporary certificate dates, 
personal guaranties on corporate airline loans, and many other penalties which 
the uncertain nature of the feeders’ prospects have visited upon them may be 
either reduced or avoided. 





APPENDIx II 


[Excerpts from the testimony of Lt. Gen. Nathan Twining, Commanding General, Alaska, 
given in the U. S.-Alaska Service case (C. A. B. Docket No. 3286 et al.) on October 28, 
1948] 


General TwINInc. Mr. Cusick and gentlemen, I am glad to have the opportunity 
to drop a few comments here on behalf of the military in regard to commercial 
aviation development between here and the United States. 

No doubt you people are probably fully cognizant of what I am going to say, 
and probably way ahead of me on it. Anyway, our main job here is, first of all, 
to build the defenses of Alaska. * * * 

* * * T say the job we are primarily interested in now is the building of the 
defenses of Alaska and the Territory; and we are struggling pretty hard on 
that, as you know. Hand in hand with the building of any defenses are the 
economies of the particular area you are trying to build a defense in. 

That is one reason we are having such difficulty. 

Alaska, as we all know, lacks for many things. It is not the fault of Alaskans, 
but it is just the fact. If the economy could be built up where it should be, it 
means our defenses are going to be cheaper; they are going to be built quicker ; 
and they are going to be much more effective. The two go hand in hand. 

That is our primary interest now—to get the economy built up, just as it is 
with you people. : 

What is going to bring that about? No. 1 is transportation. It has been 
proven time and time again that no Territory or country can build up without 
transportation. We have some transportation, but very, very little, woefully 
inadequate. 

Air transpotration is vital to the development, I think of the Territory, between 
here and the United States. We have a sealane, yes, but in the initial stage 
of any conflict which comes as a surprise to us, it would be very simple to cut 
that line. In fact, it is cut right now. It is very simple for an enemy to cut 
that line. 

What are we going to depend on? We have nothing but air. It will be the 
greatest airlift ever seen to keep Alaska on its feet during a certain initial 
period in a war, until the Navy and Air Force can get together and wipe out 
the submarine menace. 

The Alaskan Highway will be a help, but not sufficient. We must have an 
airlift in case of emergency. Therefore, anything that is done in peacetime to 
develop the air transportation lines will experimentally pay tremendous divi- 
deuds to the national defense, and we are certainly vitally interested in what 
you gentlemen are working. 

The development of commercial airlines in peacetime will develop the facilities 
that will be required in war. Naturally we would like to see as many air routes 
from Alaska back to the United States as you can possibly support in peace- 
time. * * * Then, when the emergency comes, that thing will be available for 
the defense and to get the stuff in here. It is going to be a great airlift in the 
initial phase of any war, I am sure. 

The services are very interested. General Spaatz personally put up a great 
fight to get the 2 airports, 1 here and 1 at Fairbanks, so we can see that itis a 
genuine interest of the military that they feel in the development of the airlift, 
the commercial airlift, from the States to the Territory. 

The Territory itself is a natural air theater. That is why the departments in 
Washington made this an air theater. This is called an air theater. I, as an 
air commander, was sent here for that reason. They all recognize it. * * * 

* * * As we picture it, the cities here are islands in the sea, just as divorced 
from each other as if out in the ocean. Fairbanks is just as divorced from 
Barrow or Nome as if water were between them. As a matter of fact, it is 
worse. You can get ships back and forth in water, but there is no way to get 
across country—military forces I am thinking of—except by air. 


Bee... 
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This is an air theater, and it has been developed quite a bit, I think, on the 
ocean route. Alaska is sort of a terminal of the route, the end of the line, so to 
speak, but with air itself right in the middle. 

When this world situation stabilizes, with Alaska sitting right on this airline 
between here and the Orient, I think boom days are coming for air. 

I certainly hope that in your deliberations here you can arrive at a solution 
whereby the airlift between the United States and Alaska will be increased and 
improved. I certainly think it will pay great dividends, and I certainly know it 
will from the standpoint of the national defense * * *. 





APPENDIX III 
Marcu 30, 1950. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Armed Services Appropriations. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with our agreement at the hearings before 
your subcommittee on the afternoon of March 29, I submit herewith a memoran- 
dum to supplement the testimony I then presented. 

As a first and important point, I must inform you that I advertently omitted 
from my testimony one item that appeared prominently upon my notes and 
which I failed, except for one short reference, to mention. This involves the 
inodernization of certain types of Army equipment. While this item has been 
urged by professional leaders of the Army in each of the years following the 
close of World War II, it has always been eliminated, or practically eliminated, 
from annual budgets because of overriding priorities in other directions. The 
time has come when we cannot afford longer to delay the modernization of such 
types as tanks, antiaircraft artillery, recoiliess weapons, and various classes 
of vehicular equipment. While I understand that a start is being made in this 
year’s budget in this direction, I feel I should call the attention of your committee 
to the very bad situation resulting from the negligence of past years. 

A specific item that I promised a member of the committee—Senator Ferguson, 
I think—I would mention in this memorandum is the identity of the stations that 
I believe should be garrisoned in Alaska. I believe that as a minimum we should 
place garrisons on the major airfields in the Fairbanks-Anchorage area. The 
service staffs might recommend small garrisons at a few other stations, particu- 
larly in the establishing of a radar screen in Alaska, but the Fairbanks-Anchorage 
area is of clear importance. I reaffirm my belief that not less than a reinforced 
infantry battalion and antiaircraft artillery should be stationed and properly 
quartered at each one of our major fields. 

In an effort to establish priorities among the items I mentioned as suffering 
the risk of malnutrition I find myself in somewhat of a dilemma, because such 
priorities must be calculated for so many types of potential situations. However, 
while clearly recognizing nothing sacrosanct in the order in which I place these, I 
give you the following: 

(a) Garrisons in Alaska. 

(b) Modernization of aircraft and Army equipment, and reinforcement 
of our antisubmarine facilities. [Notation omitted. ] 

(c) Intelligence. 

(d@) Industrial mobilization. 

I repeat the caution that none of these items can be treated or acted upon by 
itself. One peculiarity of a military establishment is that it is, in a crisis, only 
as strong as its weakest link. Therefore, there must be coordinated progress, 
and it would be erroneous to devote available resources exclusively to those items 
toward the top of the list, with no attention to those at the bottom. In spite of 
this observation, I still believe that some defense of Alaska is so important that it 
should be considered before the others, both in time and in importance. 

If your subcommittee should desire anything further of me, [ shall, as always, 
be available to do it. 

Sincerely, 
DwiGcHT D. EISENHOWER. 


The Cuatrman. Any questions of Mr. David? 

Senator ScHorrret. I have no further questions. 

The Cnairman. Thank you, Mr. David. We appreciate your 
coming. 
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Now. Mr. Browne? 
We will hear from Mr. Browne. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH BROWNE, ALASKA RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Browne. My name is Ralph Browne. I reside in Anchorage, 
Alaska. I have lived in Alaska since 1942. Between 1946 and 1948, 
I was associate editor of the Ketchikan, Alaska, Chronicle, a daily 
newspaper. Between 1948 and 1953, I was assistant general manager 
of the Alaska Development Board, an official territorial agency. 
Since 1953, [ have been engaged as an economic consultant on a private 
basis. 

I am here today wearing several hats. I represent the Cordova 
Chamber of Commerce, the Valdez Chamber of Commerce, the Seward 
Chamber of Commerce, the Kodiak Chamber of Commerce, the Dil- 
lingham Chamber of Commerce, the Matanuska Valley C hamber of 
Commerce, the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce, the Northwestern 
Alaska Chamber of Commerce, and the town of Seldovia. 

Those organizations favor passage of Senate bills 3163 and 3164. 

Permanent certification of Alaskan air carriers is favored for these 
reasons: 

1. Legislation was enacted by the last session of Congress granting 
permanent certification to local air-service carriers in the continental 
United States. As is so often the case, Alaska was not included in 
the provisions of that act. 

I realize this was not intentional on the part of Congress; that this 
comniittee was awaiting the outcome of the States-Alaska case then 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board. A decision has since been 
reached in that case. Alaska—as a Territory of the United States 
for the past 89 years and, soon, we hope, to become a much more active 
member of the family—is today entitled to no less consideration than 
that given the 48 States in 1955. 

Without permanent certification, it is next to impossible, if not 
ssncnains, for Alaskan air carriers to finance the purchase of new 
equipment required to keep abreast of progress. And by progress, 
I mean the economic growth which is occurring throughout the length 
and breadth of Alaska. 

As most of you who have visited Alaska know, the airplane means 
much more to Alaskans than just a means of transport ation. For 
the bulk of our people, it provides the only means of transportation 
available. Surface transportation is extremely limited. Ocean ves- 
sels no longer carry passengers to Alaska, or between Alaska ports. 

Air transportation is not a luxury in Alaska. Itisa necessity. The 
airplane plays the part of an ambulance, a bus or train, and express 
truck, an oil-tanker truck, a bread wagon, a milk wagon and, in some 
cases, even a brewery wagon. 

Without question, the airplane in Alaska is playing the role the cov- 
ered wagon did in breaking open the great, unknown wilderness that 
7 west of Pittsburgh. 

. Unless Alaskan air carriers can purchase the type of equipment 
necessary to do the job in the most economical manner cael the 
day until which they can conduct their operations on a profitable, 
subsidy-free basis is indeed remote. 
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I am sure you will agree that any sound, sensible means of reducing 
national expenditures—even if only in a small way—is not only a 
wise, but a desired course to follow. 

I have heretofore stated without permanent certification it is im- 
possible, or nearly so, for Alaskan air carriers to do the job which lies 
ahead. It is impossible for them to keep abreast of progress. 

I want to recount some of the economic growth which is taking place 
in Alaska. I want to discuss it in specific terms, because I know that 
you gentlemen, as members of this committee and as members of the 
United States Congress, must consider many pieces of Alaskan legisla- 
tion, including those under study today. 

It is upon the word “progress” that I am hanging all of my 10 hats 
in urging permanent certification for Alaskan air carriers. 

The economy of Alaska is expanding at a terrific rate. The Terri- 
torial Department of Taxation reports the gross volume of business 
conducted by all classifications of Alaskan firms increased from 
$263,410,000 in 1951 to $491,678,000 in 1954, a gain of 86 percent. The 
latter figures is almost 70 times the original price Uncle Sam paid the 
ezar for the Territory. 

Within the past half-dozen years, the population of Alaska has 
soared beyond the 200,000 mark. It is continuing to expand. I am 
confident that even the most conservative person would agree that 
Alaska’s population will reach a quarter of a million w ithin the near 
future. 

While these are substantial gains, they give little inkling of the 
future. Alaska, it might be said, is just now hitching up its seven- 
league boots, preparing to stride forth toward its destiny as a great 
and productive part of the United States of America. 

It is admitted that military and other Government spending has 
heretofore provided the props under a large part of Alaska’s economy. 
It is admitted, too, that Government dollars will occupy an important 
position for years to come. 

It is especially significant to note, however, that economic growth is 
continuing despite “reduced Federal expenditures in Alaska during 
the past few years. 

The emphasis today is directed toward resource dev elopment. It is 
upon the production of new wealth that Alaska must rest its economic 
hopes. Fortunately, interest is not lacking. Fortunately, effort, 
energy, ingenuity, and “pocketbook guts” are not in short supply. 

Millions of dollars are being expended by private enterprise in 

“arching out Alaska’s industrial opportunities. It is not entirely 
an American effort. ‘The Canadians and Japanese are also in the pic- 
ture. It all bodes well for Alaska. 

Thus far, I have spoken for the most part in generalities. Now, let 
me be specific in reciting some of the industrial developments which 
are now either in operation, or loom on the horizon. 

The pulp mill at Ketchikan has been in operation for 2 years. Tim- 
ber contracts have been negotiated with the United States Forest 
Service for pulp mills at Juneau and Sitka. The Juneau mill will be 
built by Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co. and the Sitka mill by Japanese 
interests. 

More than a dozen sawmills and a plywood plant operate in south- 

ast Alaska. The sawmill at Wrangell, capable of turning out 120,000 
feet. per 8-hour shift, produces for the Japanese market. Two stands 
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of white birch in the Anchorage area, described by the Bureau of 
Land Management as the largest remaining stands of white birch 
west of the Mississippi, have attracted the attention of the hardwood 
industry. 

Interest in mining is at an alltime high. United States Steel Co. 
has located more than 100 iron claims in the Ketchikan vicinity. 
Climax Molybdenum currently is exploring a high-grade uranium 
prospect in the same general area 

Canadian interests are planning development of a large nickel 
deposit north of Sitka. They contemplate erection of a 7,500 ton- 
per-day mill, so you can see that no small operation is in the wind. 

Other Canadian interests are planning development of the Klukwan 
iron deposit near Haines. This deposit has been described as the 
largest on the Pacific basin. From the limited amount of develop- 
ment work that has been accomplished thus far, its reserves already 
have been placed in the billions of tons category. 

Kennecott Copper Corp. is back in Alaska, almost within a “stone’s 
throw” of its old Alaska property. It has acquired under option a 
copper property in the McCarthy district, and it is reported that sub- 
stantial sums will be spent during the forthcoming field season for 
exploration. Kennecott also has acquired a large, low-or ade copper 
property near Nabesna, southwest of Fairbanks, and copper and 
tungsten properties in the Kodiak district. 

The Spirit Mountain Nickel Co. is developing a nickel property in 
the Copper River area. 

Texas-Gulf Sulphur Co. is investigating a large pyrite deposit near 
La'iouche in Prince William Sound. 

High-grade chromite is being produced from Kenai Peninsula. 
These deposits have been described by the Geological Survey as being 
the “largest deposits of high-grade chromite under the American flag.” 

Mercury is being produced by DeCoursey Brewis Mines, Ltd., of 
Toronto, at its property near Sleetmute on the Kuskokwim River. 
An extensive exploration program will begin this summer on a mer- 
cury property near Dillingham by Monetal Porcupine Mines, Ltd., 
also of Toronto. 

The Goodnews Bay Mining Co. produces the only domestic 
platinum, as a primary metal, in the United States. This operation 
r located in the Bristol Bay area. Tungsten is being produced from 
a property in the Fairbanks area. 

I have mentioned only the highlights in the Alaska mining picture. 
There are many, many more potential mining developments as equally 
as interesting and exciting. American Smelting & Refining Co., Ana- 
conda Mining Co., Cyprus Mines Corp., Miami Copper Co., and many 
others are on the scene. 

With nearly 5 million acres under lease, petroleum exploration is 
underway at many places by many companies. In the Katalla-Icy 
say area, along the Gulf of Alaska, Phillips Petroleum Co. holds 
nearly a million acres under lease. ‘Drilling is proceeding on this 
property. Under a development agreement with the Department of 
Interior, Phillips must drill 12 exploratory wells in the area. Acre- 
age also is held in the area by Colorado Oil & Gas Co. 

Drilling also has been carried on during the past two summers on 
the Alaska Peninsula by Havenstrite Oil Co., in the vicinity of Eureka 
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by a Fort Worth firm; at Houston in Matanuska Valley by an Alaskan 
firm; and across Knik Arm from Anchorage by a California wild- 

catter. Drilling is expected to get underway at other points within 
a next few months. 

Companies holding acreage include Shell Oil Co., Richfield Oil Co., 
Standard of California, which must drill an exploratory well under 
its development agreement with the Department of Interior; Union 
Oil Co., Ohio Oil Co., Mid-Continent-Sunray, General Petroleum, to 
name only a few of the majors. Acreage also is held by Alaskan com- 
panies and individuals. 

Discovery of petroleum in commercial quantities would alter sub- 
stantially the economy of western Alaska. 

The only area in which private industry has evidenced interest in 
Alaska’s low-cost waterpower potential is in the Copper River Basin. 
There, Harvey Aluminum, Inc. has been granted a preliminary per- 
mit from the Federal Power Commission to investigate the Wood 
Canyon site, the largest remaining undeveloped low-cost hydroelectric 
site that lies wholly within United States territory and adjacent to 
tidewater shipping. 

[ intentionally have touched only upon a few of the development 
highlights in Alaska. The list actually is much much longer. And, 
if I were to talk about Alaska’s potentials, I could sit here for a 
week. 

I hope I have demonstrated that progress in Alaska is not an in- 
tangible phrase. It is an actuality. It is an everyday experience. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize that not only the developments 
I have mentioned, but that every other prospective development now 
and in the foreseeable future is dependent in large measure wpon the 
availability of adequate air service—which also means the availa- 
bility of adequate equipment necessary to do the job at hand. 

I have in my files letters from the majority of firms I have named 
stating that without such service it would be impossible for them to 
conduct their activities in Alaska. 

Without permanent certification, it will be impossible for our air 
carriers to finance the purchase of equipment and facilities to keep 
abreast of progress—and I am sure that no one will deny that progress 
is in high gear in Alaska. Without permanent certification, the 
attainment of Alaska’s economic destiny will be retarded. 

For that reason, I anys this committee and the Congress of the 
United States will act as speedily as is possible in the ‘granting of 
permanent certification to Alaskan air carriers—to give them the tools 
with which to finish the big job of assisting in the development of 
Alaska. 

With that, I take off my 10 hats and, in behalf of each, and myself, 
thank the committee for permitting me to appear here today. 

Thank you, very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Now, we will hear from some of the intra-Alaskan lines. 

Mr. Benecke, are you here ? 

Mr. Benrcke. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. I hope you gentlemen will make this as brief as 
possible because I would like to conclude these hearings today if I 
could, as we are going to be voting tomorrow and Congress is going to 
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take a well-earned recess for about 10 days over the Easter holiday. 
I would like to have this ready for some action if I could when I get 
back. I do not like to lose that 10 days because time is of the essence 
with us in this matter. 

Mr. Benecke. Thank you, Senator. 

I will avoid duplication and my testimony will probably take less 
than 10 minutes. 

Senator Scnorrren. I might say, maybe the chairman cannot say 
this as positively as I might feel about it: Do not undersell yourselves 
now because it kind of looks like things are moving pretty well. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Benecke. Thank you. 

The CHatrman. As a lawyer, I have always learned and so has the 
Senator from Kansas, when the judge is with you, make it short. 
[ Laughter. | 


STATEMENT OF 0. F. BENECKE, COMANAGER, ALASKA COASTAL 
AIRLINES 


Mr. Beneckr. Gentlemen, my name is O. F. Benecke, comanager of 
Alaska Coastal Airlines, operating out of Juneau. 

I wish to testify in support of Senate bill S. 3163, which would 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act to provide permanent certification 
for certified carriers operating within Alaska. 

Incidentally, every one of these carriers—I would like to empha- 
size this—every one of these carriers was operating in Alaska before 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 came into being. 

Before reviewing the background of my company, I would like to 
make a few observations to point up the importance of the intra- 
Alaskan carriers to the Territory and the rapid growth they have 
experienced. 

In Alaska the intra-Alaska carriers provide the local service and 
feeder service similar to that which is furnished by the local service 
carriers in the States. 

Moreover, while Congress has greatly increased the network of 
roads in the Territory for which even we air carriers are grateful, 
the fact remains that virtually a few, a relatively few of the communi- 
ties in Alaska are connected by road. Therefore, these carriers must 
also assume the role of streetcar, bus, truck, and railroad. 

Let me cite an example: There are 30,000 people in southeast Alaska, 
an area of 30,000 square miles. The two intra-Alaska carriers operat- 
ing in that area, Ellis Airlines and my company, Alaska Coastal 
Airlines, last year carried over 100,000 passengers. That means, or 
that is an average of 314 trips me every man, woman, and child in 
southeast Alaska. Gentlemen, I doubt this record can be equaled 
any place in the world. 

Let me take a minute to review the growth of these carriers. In the 
short space of 33 months, revenue ton-miles of the intra-Alaska 
carriers doubled, cargo ton-miles quadrupled, tons of cargo carried 
trebled. In the last 7 years, revenue passenger carrys have doubled 
and mail ton-miles have increased more than 4 times. 

I know that you gentlemen are familiar with the domestic trunk- 
lines, local service carriers. In order to properly integrate or prop- 
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erly convey the meaning of a couple of figures that I have here to 
you, I would like to make a comparison with them. 

During fiscal year 1955, mail represented 4 percent, or slightly more 
than 4 percent of the cargo or of the load, revenue load, carried by 
the domestic trunk carriers. It represented a little over 21 percent 
of the load carried by the local service carriers, but it represented 
1814 percent of the load carried by the intra-Alaska carriers. 

What did this cost the Government in total mail pay, subsidy and 
service combined? For the domestic carriers it was a very nominal 
39 cents per mail ton-mile. For the local service carriers it was $19.98, 
and for the intra-Alaska carriers it was only $4.84. 

What is the trend of thees subsidy payments? From statistics 
compiled by the CAB and estimates made by that agency, we find that 
between fiscal year 1954 and 1956 subsidy payments to the local serv- 
ice carriers decreased approximately 2 percent, whereas the subsidy 
payments to the intra-Alaska carriers decreased 20 percent. 

he CHarrMAN. And it is your best opinion, from experience as an 
operator, that permanent certification would give you a chance to 
even do better? 

Mr. Benecke. Very definitely; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Benecke. Permanent certification of these carriers will further 
reduce their subsidy requirements. Here are three illustrations: 
Valuable man-hours will be reclaimed, the elimination of frequent 
periodic and time-consuming renewal proceedings, proceedings that 
do not result in producing but have as their goal merely a retention 
of the status quo, will provide weeks each year for planning and de- 
velgping ideas to increase business and reduce costs. 

The extra cost of short-term financing will be eliminated. A car- 
rier cannot obtain long-term financing with a short-term certificate 
and money will be released to produce more income and reduce 
expenses. 

As Senator Monroney observed during the local service hearings 
last year, the cost of a proceeding before the Board in some cases has 
equaled the carriers’ annual advertising budget. Would not this 
money have been more wisely spent if it had been spent for productive 
advertising ? 

Now, in a few minutes I would like to tell you a little bit about 
Alaska Coastal Airlines, the company with whom I am comanager 
and with whom I have been associated 14 years. 

We have a permanent persons and property certificate covering all 
but one route. However, our mail certificate, the most important cer- 
tificate is only temporary. We serve 33 communities on a scheduled 
basis; only 4 have airports. The remaining 29 are served by seaplane 
or amphibian. 

The mountainous islands that make up southeast Alaska prevent the 
construction of a highway system. There is no passenger service and 
since people cannot drive or take a bus or take a train or take a boat, 
they take a plane. 

The origin and growth of Alaska Coastal Airlines is interesting. 
It stands today as a tribute to the ability and preservance of two bush 
pilots, Shell Simons and Alex Holden, who began flying in Alaska 
a quarter of a century ago. Mr. Holden died 3 years ago. Mr. 
Simons is still directing the affairs of the company. 
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In 1935 and 1936 these two pilots formed separate companies. They 
each bought a single-engine seaplane and went into business, competi- 
tion. After 3 years of the most vicious ¢ ompetition against each other 
they merged, and Alaska Coastal Airlines was born. 

In 1939 they learned about the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and 
filed an application for a certificate. 

In 1942, the CAB issued a certificate for persons and property but 
not mail. Although we were carrying mail during the grandfather 
period we did not get the mail certificate because of a technicality. 
You see, the mail we were carrying was not carried under a star route 
contract. Five years later, that was in 1947, we received our first cer- 
tificate and it was for 7 years’ duration. 

Traffic grew, se hedules were increased, additional planes were pur- 
chased, and in 1945 we had to enlarge our maintenance facilities and in 
rapid succession we added radio, instrument, and engine overhaul 
shops. 

The CuatrmMan. Where do you have those? At Juneau? 

Mr. Benecke. At Juneau; yes, sir. 

That year we also purchased our first twin-engine, eight-passenger 
amphibian. 

The CHarrman. The Senator from Kansas and I can testify how 
difficult it is to get into Juneau. 

Mr. Beneckr. We are operating under visual flight rules and our 
particular operation with the exception of one plane, so that he can 
appreciate even more than that the difficulties under which we are 
operating, but at the same time we are the only means of transporta- 
tion there, and so we have to put up with that type of thing. 

The CuaimrMan. I have had the experience many times. We had a 
very unusual one last fall going in there after dark. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Benecxe. After dark? 

The Cuairman. And that issomething, too. I think that stabilizing 
your airlines will lead to better improvements and all these things 
that are necessary. 

Mr. Benecke. Very definitely. 

In 1946, we established an operating base at Sitka. In 1947, we 
received the long sought mail certificate, but its help was limited, as 
I will show you because it was to expire in 7 years. 

In 1949, we began operating on instruments with a 24-passenger 
amphibian and soon after this we established a network of telety, pe 
circuits to supplement our radio ground stations and at that time and 
even now, we have been growing 10 to 15 percent each year. 

In 1951, we brought ‘into our company another southeast Alaska 
air carrier and established an operating base at Petersburg. Our 
temporary mail certificate expired in 1954. During the 7 years it 
was in effect the number of passengers we carried per year nearly 
trebled, tons of cargo nearly quadrupled and the amount of mail we 
carried increased 12 times. 

As an example, in 1940, we carried for that year, 2,800 passengers, 
and last year we carried over 44,000. 

During that period the last passenger-boat service or steamship 
service discontinued operation, prospects for future growth were ex- 
cellent, our first permanent ms ail rate that was set 3 } years before was 
just right and we frankly expected a permanent mail certificate from 
the board. 


cr ycmeneereas 
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We received a 7-year renewal, instead. 

I have not mentioned the problems we encountered during these 
decades. There were many. However, there was only one formi- 
dable one, and it exists today. It can be solved by a permanent mail 
certificate. I do not mean that we need more money from the United 
States Government. I do not mean that we need greater or an increase 
in our mail pay. No. What I mean is that we need the degree of as- 
surance of continuing in business that only a permanent mail ¢ 
tificate can give. We need something that will open the door to penis 
and long-term debt financing. 

In 1945, before we were awarded a mail certificate, we tried to borrow 
$100,000 from the RFC. They finally offered us $55,000 because we 
did not have enough ¢ equity ‘apits al. We needed more money than 
that. The repayment period that they required was too short, the 
terms were too restrictive, so we turned it down. 

Our local banker pulled us out of the hole. You see, he did not 
know anything about mail certificates. We received a 7-year mail cer- 
tificate in 1947, as I mentioned. ‘Two years later, we needed more 
money for capital expansion. The investors’ market for equity c va 
tal was flat at that time and we went again to our local banker, but 
this time for $230,000. This was too much for him to handle alone. so 
he contacted the Seattle banks and, gentlemen, this was a sad mistake. 
The Seattle bankers educated our local banker. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Benecke. And they pointed out to him that our mail certificate 
expired in 5 years, so we tried the RFC again. 

After several months, instead of the $230,000 that we wanted, the > 
offered us $100,000. They wanted repayment in 5 years, personal 
guaranties, prior approval of all capital expenditures in excess of 
85,000, and so forth. So we turned it down. 

We went to the investors’ market again, this time for debt financ- 
ing, and sold $288,000, 514-percent. first mortgage bond issue that is 
being retired over 12 years. All of the bonds were sold to individuals 
in the communities or to people with whom we do business; people, in- 
cidentally, who do not know anything about mail certificates or 
financing, particularly, but people that see our planes flying and 
people that are familiar with our service, people that are familiar with 
the fact that they have to travel by air up there if they are going to 
travel at all, and people that are acquainted with our management. 

Where have we been getting our money’ Not from institutions that 
adhere to sound financing practices but from the people that know us, 
the people that use our facilities and the people that know that air 
transportation is there to stay. 

Today we need between a half and three-quarters of a million dollars 
for a hangar and for additional aircraft. 

Our mail certificate again expires in 5 years. We cannot get this 
kind of money from John Doe on the street, or the other sources we 
have gotten it from in the past. 

Gentlemen, you are in a position to help us; you are in a position 
to help the people we serve. I hope you will. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Merle Smith. Go right ahead, Mr. Smith. 

Senator Schoeppel will take over 

Senator ScHoOEPPEL. You may proceed, si 
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STATEMENT OF MERLE K. SMITH, PRESIDENT, CORDOVA 
AIRLINES, INC. 


Mr. Smrrn. Thank you, Senator. 

I might say this exhibit here, this little book, was paid for by our 
chambers of commerce in the little town we serve there and also differ- 
ent companies and individuals to help us put across our story here. 

My name is Merle K. Smith, and I am president and general man- 
ager of Cordova Airlines, Inc., of Cordova and Anchorage, Alaska, 
1 of the 9 certified intra-Alaska airmail carriers.. I sincerely ap- 
preciate this opportunity to come before this committee in support 
of the bill. The bill speaks for itself. 

I came to Cordova, Alaska, 18 years ago as a pilot for Cordova 
Air Service and have been actively engaged in a pilot or management 
capacity since that time except for a year and a half during World 
War If. This company was incorporated by the businessmen of 
Cordova in 1934, 22 years ago, to fill an urgent demand for reliable 
and safe air service in the Copper River Valley, Gulf Coast, and 
Prince William Sound areas of Alaska which we now continue to 
serve. 

Twenty-two years of service to our area certainly removes this 
operation from the experimental stage. Remember that our com- 
pany began operation long before the advent of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. After hearings in 1939 and 1941, various 
Alaskan carriers were awarded permanent certificates authorizing the 
carriage of mail, but these authorizations were confined to instances 
in which carriers were authorized to engage in the transportation of 
mail in accordance with star-route contracts in effect prior to August 
22, 1938. As a result of these hearings Cordova Airlines, in 1942, 
was awarded 1 permanent persons, property, and mail certificate, plus 
2 permanent persons, and property except mail certificates. On this 
route here, that 1 route, our interior route, to Chisana, that was actu- 
ally a star-route contract in about 1930. We were successful bidders 
on it and operated it for the first time in 1937. That wasn’t made 
permanent under the original certification because the contract was 
let as of December 1 and would end at the end of April. So it 
didn’t come into the grandfather period under the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. However, the mail has been flown either gratis or under 
a star-route contract. You see, we had a temporary mail certificate 
issued to us on that route. I will leave this part out. 

The Carman. Your entire statement will go into the record. You 
may summarize it or anyway that you desire. 

Mr. Sauru. Cordova’s certificate was amended in 1949 so that we 
operated 1 permanent persons, property, and mail route, 2 permanent 
persons and property routes with temporary authority to carry mail, 
and 1 route with temporary authority to carry persons, property, and 
mail. These temporary authorizations expired September 30, 1954, 
and a timely application for renewal was filed. 

Meanwhile, Cordova Airlines purchased Christiansen Air Service in 
early 1952 and absorbed its scheduled operations at no increase in mail 
pay from the Government. Three and a half years later, in January 
of this year, final approval of this acquisition was finally granted. 

Of course, it has been said here before during these long periods 
of indecision it is difficult to make satisfactory plans for financing and 
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long-range capital expenditures to reduce costs and provide better 
equipment. The burden of these renewal proceedings is great in terms 
of time and expense. Our management staff is small, and these pro- 
ceedings represent a serious diversion of our staff from their normal 
oper ational duties. 

Since the inception of this company, our growth has been steadily 
upward, with a particularly heavy increase since the introduction of 
multiengine transport-type equipment in 1952. The following tables, 
which I should like to have incorporated in the record, show the 
growth since that time: 

(The table follows :) 


TABLE 1.—Cordova Airlines, Inc., trai, I 952-55 


tevenue 


Year iad acti Mail (ton- Cargo (ton- |Total revenue 
, miles | miles (ton-miles 
Miles flown | Passengers | 
5OG8. owe ‘ . 352, 371 6, 588 12, 148 10, 697 84, 629 
IL «bia tate masini nte’ — 426, 103 9, 395 | 23, 237 | 30, 162 167, 839 
iG witue a 550, 864 13, 903 26, 783 219, 350 442, 476 


ee “4 724, 276 18, 048 36, 010 | 536, 739 889, 752 


| | 


You will note from the table that for the period 1952 to 1955, mail 
ton-miles were 3 times that carried in the former year, cargo ton-miles 
carried over 50 times, and revenue ton-miles over 10 times. Mean- 
while, revenue miles flown increased by over 100 percent. I would 
like to emphasize that this tremendous growth was accomplished while 
total mail pay has decreased in the past 2 years and will further 
decrease during 1956. 

Revenue growth of this company is evidenced by table 2: 


TABLE 2.—Cordova Airlines, Inc., revenues, 1952-55 


Total ¢rans- Total mail 


, Nonmail Service mail : : oe Total operat- | revenue per 
Year revenue pay pone Subsidy ing revenue revenue 
} = plane mile 
a a $125, 384 $30, 370 $155, 754 $314, 387 $470, 141 $0. 98 
1953 __.. ; ‘ 181, 494 58, 093 239, 587 | 350, 344 589, 931 . 965 
icin aia atest 322, 312 66, 860 389, 172 359, 899 749, O71 Dy 
fiat rep seccnewan 499, 340 86, 824 586, 164 297, 161 $83, 328 | . 53 


You will note from the table that nonmail revenue increased 3 times 
over 1952, that service mail pay is almost 3 times that in 1952, while 
subsidy payment has shown a decrease. Total mail revenue per reve 
nue plane-mile is half that in 1952, a substantial decline in mail- pay 
aid, considering the tremendous increase in service rendered over the 
period. 

[ we are able to get permanent certification, we have definite ex- 
penditures we are now making that we will be able to eliminate, which 
will decrease that subsidy considerably. We think probably between 
$60,000 and $80,000 we can decrease that, if we can get permanent 
certification, mainly in the construction of our own facilities, and so 
on. It will take us a little time, probably 4 or 5 years, but I think 
we could practically do away with subsidy in less than 10 years. Of 
course it depends on developments, and so on, of our area. 
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We now serve a total of 34 communities over 1,323 unduplicated 
route-miles, encompassing a population of close to 100,000 persons. 
It is important to keep in mind that the intra-Alaska carriers are pro- 
viding the only transportation facilities to the towns in the interior. 
Our services are for the most part no supplemental services, but are 

rather the lifeline to the communities we serve. For many we provide 
the only communications link by means of company-mi \intained radio 
stations. This provides inv aluable service in cases of emergencies or 
other contingencies of the utmost import: ince to the maintenance of 
well-being. 

Some things the re are really important ; for instance, communication, 
espec ially if you are living with families in these isolated towns. You 
do have communications, and there are always emergencies coming 
up where you can call a plane. Maybe a plane comes in there a day, 
but it has been gone an hour when a serious emergency arises, which 
means they are able to go to the radio and eall the plane back to take 
care of whatever the emegrency would be. 

Due to improved transportation and communications, Alaska is 
showing a phenomenal overall growth. This is just the beginning of 
the development of the largely untapped resources of this fabulous 
territory. We have not reached our peak of expansion. Weare grow- 
ing with a territory that is surging rapidly ahead in population and 
development of resources. In Cordova Airlines’ own area we now 
find an extensive multimillion-dollar oil exploration, that of Phillips 
Petroleum at Icy Bay: a renewed interest in mineral development by 
Kennecott Copper Corp.; our own development of a tourist center 
at McCarthy; and, of course, the tremendous expansion of defense 
facilities. 

A few years ago they - re sparsely populated communities. 

We are now forced to buy additional equipment to keep pace with 
this growth. The story of this growth has been portrayed pictorially 
and graphically in an economic survey which we have distributed, and 
which I ask be incorporated in the record. 

Our company, as are all Alaskan carriers, is progressing toward self- 
sufficiency. But our capacity for growth is inhibited by the lack of 
stability in our operating authority. We are making plans for the 
future. We need permanent certification to carry them out. For ex- 
ample, my company can save a large sum of money yearly if we pos: 
sessed: our own hangar facilities at Anchorage International Air- 
port. We can pay for our hangar area at the present rent, pay for 
our hangar in 6 years. In addition, we are required—it is a Govern- 
ment hangar we are in—we are required to insure it. We can save on 
insurance, over and above insuring our own building, $350 a month, 
That is our rate that the insurance companies give us on the building 
when we get it built. Other expenditures which we can save would 
reg almost a thousand dollars a month. Almost $12,000 a year we 

‘an save in direct outlay of cash right now, besides paying for our own 
. angar in 6 years. 

Plans have been drawn up for this hangar, but we need adequate 
financing to go ahead. While our route situation is in such a chaotic 
state, we cannot arrange long-term financing for this and other pro- 
posed improvements in operating property and equipment. Banks 
cannot take the risk of a long-term loan to a company which does not 
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possess a stable and permanent route structure. Adequate equity 
financing under these conditions is almost impossible. 

With respect to the subsidy question, it is our sincere goal to get off 
subsidy just as quickly as possible. Subsidy payments to us and other 
Alaskan carriers are consistently dec lining year by year. But, it 
should be remembered that, while subsidy is ostensibly paid to the 
carrier, it is actually a subsidy to the people who are served. They 
are the ultimate recipients of the benefit of our transportation and 
— services. The amount of subsidy is carefully controlled by the 

‘ivil Aeronautics Board and would continue to be so with permanent 
certification of our company. The permanent certification would do 
nothing to obstruct the Board’s ability to determine fair and reason- 
able mail rates to the carriers. 

[ was most pleased to see Mr. FitzGerald here, who spoke of perma- 
nent certification for ours and other carriers. So I can pass over the 
rest of this. 

One objection that has been raised to permanent certification is that 
it would deprive the Board of the power to adjust and improve a 
carrier’s route structure. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
No forward-looking air carrier wishes to operate a route where service 
is no longer required. Permanent route structures are adjusted by 
economic factors, with the help of the CAB. 

With respect to the proposed bill to make permanent the temporary 
routes of the State-Alaska carriers, I want to express our hearty ac- 
cord with such a measure. These carriers need permanent certifica- 
tion for the same reasons that I have expressed above. We are 
essentially a local-service carrier inside Alaska, and we are ready and 
willing to work with every States- Alaska carrier 

Members of the committee, we Intra-Al: iska Carriers need perma- 
nent certification for an orderly development and growth of the Alaska 
air transport industry. We are being stifled by certification problems 
that are doing great harm to our long- term plans for hangars, equip- 
ment, and other facilities. Our capacity to negotiate short and long- 
term financing is severely jeopardized. Finally, the talents of our 
personnel are being wasted on lengthy, indefinite, and costly certificate 
proceedings. We need permanent certification now to aid us in our 
goal of economic self-sufficiency with continued progress. 

Thank you again for the privilege of presenting this statement to 
your committee. 

I guess anything else that is said there has already been said and I 
Wish to say again that I thank you very much for this opportunity to 
appear here. 

The CHatrman. I have no questions. Does the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Senator ScHorpret. I have no questions. I think there is some very 
excellent material here in this brochure. 

The CHatrMan. This is the brochure / 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. The different organizations, the chambers of 
commerce and certain individuals and canneries paid for this book. 
We contributed a little, to help us put across our story here. 

The CuHarrmMan. I might say off the record— 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Smith. The above-mentioned 
brochure will be placed in the official files of the committee. 
Now, Mr. Ellis, where are you? Please come up. 


Glad to hear from you, Senator. 
Mr. Euuts. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF R. E. ELLIS, PRESIDENT, ELLIS AIR LINES 


Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman and Senator Schoeppel, I have a very 
brief statement, even briefer than I had planned. 

My name is Robert Ellis, president of Ellis Air Lines, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 

I want to testify on Senate 3163, the bill for the intra-Alaskan 
carriers. 

[ have been in Alaska as an aviator since 1929. In 1936 I started 
Ellis Air Lines. At that time I intended to operate regular schedules 
with a published fare per passenger, and we would carry express and 
mail. At that time no mail contract was necessary. One merely had 
to be an aviator of good character and recognized by the Post Office 
Department. You notitied the postmaster of your intended ports of 
call. 

The Cuairman. They gave you that certificate of good character 
prior to your entrance into politics; didn’t they ? 

Mr. Euxts. Yes, Senator. [ Laughter. ] 

We would pick up mail en route, return it to the postmaster on the 

same basis. The compensation was 25 cents a pound, and we would 
receive a check periodically from the Postal Department. We did nce 
accounting on the matter. 

In some years the appropriation would run out, at which time we 
carried the mail for nothing because that was expected of us by the 
people that we served. 

On the tail of my first airplane I had painted “U.S. Mail.” I was 
very proud of that, because I was an airlines; I was ed regular 
schedules, and to the people I served I was just as important as the 
airlines in the States to the people in the States, 

In 1939 we first heard of the act, and we learned that it would be 
applicable to our operations. It took us a little while to figure out 
the mechanics; didn’t know what to do about it. So we did not re- 
ceive our certificate until 1942, Those were the war years, and both 
we and the Board were too busy to think about mail certificates, 

That certificate at that time was for persons and property only, as 
you heard in the case of the other airlines. 

Two-thirds of our planes and three-fourths of our pilots joined 
scan Navy in 1942. So in the early days of the company we isd a 

‘ansporte ition system that was adapted to the needs of the commerce 
2 the United States, the needs of the postal service, and the needs of 
national defense. 

Those are the three prime requisites of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

After the war the company renewed its vigor with the return of our 
military personnel; we started acquiring twin- engine equipment, ex- 
panding our schedules, and building our shore ‘establishments, our 
ground facilities. 
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In 1947 we were granted a certificate for mail, just a temporary 
certificate for 7 years, to show what we could do, aa we did well. 

Alaska was on the move, and we moved with it. 

By 1951 our business had doubled, and by 1954 it had tripled, and 
we were strong and confident, but we were back in Washington asking 
for a renewal of our mail certificate. This time we felt sure that it 
would be a permanent certificate, and we made strong representations 
in that respect. But the mother instinct is strong in the CAB, and 
we were again tied to the CAB’s apron strings with another temporary 
ce rtificate, 

I tell you all these things not because our case was peculiar. You 
have heard this same story from the other airlines represented here 
today. 

When Congress passed the act, it provided for temporary certifi- 
cates and permanent certificates and, obviously, the intent was that 
when certain conditions were met, they would have a permanent cer- 
tificate. 

For instance, we have carried the mail between two points, particu- 
larly Craig and Ketchikan, for 20 years. For 20 years we have been 
the only carrier of airmail. We have been the only carrier of persons 
and property and passengers. There is no road, no railroad, as you 
have heard from these others. ‘There has been, at times, a boat service, 
a circuitous route that goes way around the islands, takes 2 days to get 
there, while we make it in 30 minutes. 

Now, how could a route be more permanent than this, if you operate 
it for 20 years? Or how can an airline itse)f be more permanent? I 
don’t know what we could have done or what set of conditions could 
have been created that could make it more permanent. We are as 
permanent as Alaska itself, and we feel that we should have permanent 
certificates. 

There has been much testimony here today as to the reasons, the 
benefits of permanent certification, but I feel there is a bigger and 
larger reason: that we have qualified for the permanent certific: ates 
and we should have those permanent certificates. 

And that concludes my statement. 

The CHarrMan. And that is true with most of the rest, too; isn’t 
that correct ! 

Mr. Exuuis. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

“a i, 

lhe CHatrMaN. The same typical example. 

Mr. Euuis. Yes. , 

The CHamkMaN. Thank you. Unless there are some questions. 

Senator ScHorrret. No questions; thank you. 

The CHARMAN. I want to say to you gentlemen that due to the fact 
that I am kind of pushing this along and, as the Senator suggested, 
about the situation in general, we will leave this record open here 
so that you gentlemen w who give brief testimony, if you want to add 
anything to make the record “complete, we will leave it open for a few 
days ¢ and it will all be in. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Petersen ? 
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STATEMENT OF RAYMOND I. PETERSEN, PRESIDENT, NORTHERN 
CONSOLIDATED AIRLINES, INC. 


Mr. Petersen. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMan. Glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Prrersen. Senator Schoeppel, I appreciate very much the op- 
portunity of appearing before you gentlemen on this very important 
and vital bill, or bills, I should say, before your committee. 

My name is Raymond I. Petersen, president and general manager 
and director of Northern Consolidated Airlines, Inc. 

I began flying in Alaska in 1934 and formed my own company, 
known as the Ray Petersen Flying Service, operating as such until 
L947. 

The Ray Petersen Flying Service was started with a five-passenger, 
single-engine aircraft, which cost me $1,500, which I borrowed. 

From this small beginning we built an organization of maintenance 
shops, operating DC-3’s and small single-engine aircraft without mail 
pay. 

In 1946 T was instrumental in working out a merger of Ray Petersen 
Flying Service and four other small Alaskan air carriers. This 
merger was approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board about 2 years 
later. 

Our operations generally connect Fairbanks and Anchorage to all 
of the areas in the southwestern portion of Alaska, extending to the 
Bering Sea and Bristol Bay. 

We have progressively expanded our facilities and operations, pro- 
viding DC-3 instrument operations to those relatively few locations 
which have established airports and coordinating such multiengine 
transport aircraft with small bush aircraft landing on wheels, floats, 
and skis, as the terrain and climate requires. 

As in the case of other Alaskan carriers, air transportation is the 
only available means of bringing to the small communities and mili- 
tary installations which we serve the means of livelihood. 

I might say in this regard, gentlemen, that all classes of mail are 
carried by air in Alaska. We are not just airmail carriers, we are 
mail carriers, period. We carry parcel post and all classes. The 
reason is obvious, the areas most of us serve, and this is particularly 
true of Northern Consolidated, has no other means of year-round 
transportation. 

In an attempt to improve the facilities and development of our bush 
operations, which have been forced to modify certain existing air- 
craft, getting them approved on pontoons and installing larger doors, 
and so forth, inasmuch as this type of aircraft is not presently manu- 
factured for Alaskan use. 

Our service has gradually been developed, our facilities and per- 
sonnel have been expanding to meet the growing needs of the national 
defense and the postal service as well as the commerce of the Terri- 
tory in which our operations are located. 

Northern Consolidated constructed and now owns the only com- 
mercial hangar at the international airport. 

As the major Anchorage base local air carrier, we undertook to 
build our own hangar. We did so not only because of the importance 
of our own mail operations and for the maintenance of our certified 
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service to the public, but also in response to the requirements of the 
military. 

In late 1950 and early 1951 I was advised by representatives of the 
Alaska Air Command of the need of the military for expanding com- 
mercial transportation to various outlying stations within the North- 
ern Consolidated certified area. I was also advised to the same etfect 
by contractors who utilized our service, in 1940, for the construction 
of important radar warhing stations at various isolated points on 
our routes. 

I had been advised by both the military and contractors that om 
facilities and scheduled routes would be relied upon for both con- 
struction and logistical support for a number of the outlying stations 
served on our scheduled routes. In endorsing our application for a 
national-defense loan to make possible the hangar construction and 
other improvements in our equipment, the military advised me in 
part as follows, in verifying that our operations directly supported 
the military in Alaska. This is an excerpt from a letter which be- 
came a part of a defense plant loan. In fact, it was the first one 
granted to an airline in the United States: 

The need for the maximum in utilization and safety is another reason why 
the military has a direct interest in making certain that your equipment is 
adequate and that maintenance of such is held to the highest possible level. 
‘To accomplish this it will be necessary for you to make available, for your own 
use, sufficient hangar and operating space at the new international airports at 
Anchorage and Fairbanks by the end of the 1951 construction season. The 
crowded conditions, and needs of this Command, at Ladd Air Force Base, Fair- 
banks, and Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, make it impossible for us to 
extend facilities for civilian airline use at either of these two points. 

Since your operations, outlined above, are in direct support of the military, 


this headquarters endorses your application for financial assistance from the 
National Defense Production Authority. 


The reason we had to go before the National Defense Production 
Authority was we were not considered a bankable loan. In fact, we 
weren't even considered a good risk as far as the RFC was concerned. 
Short-term certificates had a lot to do with that. 

Also, the Board’s very slow action on final mail rates which had kept 
us on temporary mail rates, giving us only a small part of our operating 
needs bearing on this. 

We have served and are serv ing the military in much the same man- 
ner in which we ag ave served the commerce and mail requirements of 
our certified are 

The years since the war have been difficult vears in which we have 
been going through a series of transitions. These have necessar ily had 
their effects on cost. 

The hangar project itself and the dislocation resulting from moving 
our operations first from Fairbanks to Anchorage and then from 
Merrill Field to International had affected all phases of our costs. 

If we could have had financing, if we had had a firm route structure 
and could have obtained long-term financing 5 years before, many of 
our higher costs would not have occurred in later vears. 

We are now facing the problem of new equipment. 

It appears now that aircraft are being built which will operate at 
a ton-mile cost for our type of operation of approximately 60 percent 
of our present equipment. This aircraft will also handle types of 
cargo which will truly place our company in a position of providing 
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a complete service to the areas we serve. In other words, the aircraft 
will haul trucks and tractors and large pieces of mining machinery. 

The aircraft will utilize about half the length of an airport now 
required by the standard DC-3, which cuts the cost of airport construc- 
tion to the Government. 

However, the airplane will cost about $400,000, and we require a 
minimum of 3 of them for our operation. 

We will also need certain supplemental aircraft of smaller variety. 
But our immediate needs are for financing of approximately $2 mil- 
lion. And we anticipate with long-term « ertificates and with this type 
of financing, that we can continue our trend in reduction of mail su 
sidy. This mail subsidy has been reduced on our routes alone in the 
past 3 years by a half million dollars. 

Our ton-mile costs are some of the lowest in the Territory. We feel 
that they can be reduced further, and we feel that we can be off of sub- 
sidy in the next 4 or 5 years with permanent certification, financing 
being the important consideration because the equipment "purchased 
has a useful life of from 10 to 15 years. It is obvious that you cannot 
finance 10- to 15-year aircraft on 5-year certificates. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The CHatrman. Thank you, Mr. Petersen. 

Wien Alaska Airlines? 

Mr. Seamon. My name is Theodore I. Seamon. I represent Wien. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Wien has been delayed in coming here. 

The Cuairman. Tell Mr. Wien that he can put any statement he 
wishes in the record in full. 

Mr. Seamon. Thank you. 

What I would like to leave with the committee on Mr. Wien’s be- 
half is an article from the January issue of Pegasus, which gives some 
of the background, highlights of the type of Wien operation, appear- 
ing at page “10, if I may. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Seamon. If it is appropriate, the text of this article could be 
incorporated in the record. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We will put the text in the record. 
That shows what you people are doing. 

Mr. Szamon. The only 

The Cuarrman. The chairman is quite familiar with your operation 
but we want the rest of the committee to read if 

Mr. Seamon. That is what I had in mind. 

As the chairman knows, Wien does operate to Point Barrow under 
a temporary certificate. Its history, as you probably know, extends 
back to 1924. 

The CHarrMAn. Yes. 

Mr. Seamon. Thank you, very much. 

(The article from the January issue of Pegasus follows:) 





TUNDRA TRANSPORT 


By Harry Lever 


Where but in northern Alaska is an airline employee faced with the task of 
unloading or loading a balky reindeer aboard a DC-3? This is not an unusual 


duty along the routes of Wien Alaska Airlines, the world’s most northerly sched- 
uled airline. 
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Someday Wien Alaska, a member of the Air Transport Association of America, 
might even become the first American scheduled airline to set up a base at the 
North Pole itself. Company officials admit the idea has some attraction. Per- 
chance it will be only a matter of petitioning the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
grant the route, flying across the Beaufort Sea and the polar ice floes, building a 
hotel on the polar cap, planting the American flag and stashing some gas for the 
return trip. 

The story of Wien Alaska, in a sense, is an epic of the cruel bush country and 
frozen tundra. No airline in the United States operates under the harsh condi- 
tions that face the pilots of this successful northern carrier. Wien Alaska has 
played a consistently important role in the development of Alaska. 

It started back in 1924, when Noel Wien went from Minnesota to Alaska with a 
World War I surplus airplane, a Hisso Standard. He became the second com- 
mercial pilot in the Territory. The first was ex-Army Capt. Ben Eilson, who 
was lost in 1927 while flying furs over Siberia. 

Noel Wien acquired a few more planes, and made many of the first flights 
out of Fairbanks, Anchorage, Nome, and Point Barrow—landing on river bars, 
tundra, and even bare mountaintops. Airfields were virtually nonexistent in 
Alaska then. 

Sometime later Noel was joined by his two brothers, Sigurd and Fritz, and 
the trio of brothers operated at Fairbanks under the name of Wien Alaska 
Airways. Later the company was merged with Northern Air Transport, and it 
was in 1937 that the name of Wien Alaska Airlines was formally adopted. 
Workhorses of the small fleet then were a Wasp-powered Ford Trimotor and 
a Stinson Trimotor. 

The fleet continued to grow, with more modern planes taking the places of 
their predecessors. Two model 247-D twin-engined Boeing transports were 
acquired in 1944, and with extra fuel tanks they had a 1,100-mile range. This 
was the time when, in many cases, merchants switched from boat transport and 
sent their perishable goods to destinations via Wien Alaska. War construction 
work boomed also, and the passenger manifests were full. 

And still today, miners hit for the northernmost diggings and the tourists are 
flocking to areas where Peary would have been at home. 

Versatility and ingenuity are essential ingredients to Wien Alaska operations. 
For instance, to quote from a document outlining the airline’s history and develop- 
ment: 

“The landing fields we are requested to use vary from 600- or 800-foot stretches 
of bare tundra, river bars, and sandpits to fine airports capable of accommodating 
four-engine aircraft. In the wintertime we must have ski-equipped aircraft to 
land at most of the places we serve, inasmuch as the population is not great 
enough to warrant the necessary expenditure to keep a field in condition for 
wheel operation. Where no field exists, ski landings are made on snow-covered 
river bars, ice-covered rivers and lakes, snow-covered tundra, or sea ice. In the 
summer, with the ice gone, it is possible in most cases to use pontoon-equipped 
aircraft.” 

However, things are changing for Wien Alaska in respect to landing areas. 
Ssudbars are still being used at little Eskimo villages on the “mail run” to 
Noatak, Kivalina, and Point Hope, but excellent fields have been constructed at 
such places as Northway, Tanacross, Big Delta, Ladd Air Force Base, Tanana, 
Galena, Unalaklett, Moses Point, Nome, Kotzebue, Bettles, and Barrow. 

Now it is weather, rather than terrain, that constitutes Wien Alaska’s greatest 
operational problem. Weather reports are made less frequent than along the 
more familiar airways in the United States. Furthermore, conditions are apt 
to change rapidly. And temperatures range from a low of about 65° below 
zero in the winter to a high of 85° during the brief summer. 

Fog is common, and tundra tires during the summer frequently gresent a 
visibility problem. 

The weather along the Arctic coast is really something. Snow and wind are 
major factors, especially at Point Hope, Point Lay, and Cape Thompson—the 
Arctic-slope route for Wien Alaska’s Cessna 195’s. Cape Thompson is at the 
junction of the Chuckshi Sea and the Arctic Ocean. Here is what meteor! gists 
eall a “perpetual front.” 

Aircraft interiors must be warmed during flight. The engine, also, must 
be so equipped and protected that it can function within its proper temperature 
ranges regardless of the outside air temperature. Special insulation for the oil 
tanks and oil lines, restriction of air flow around the cylinder walls, additional 
heat for the carburetor, all are extra problems which the airline has to meet 
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to maintain its service. Yet, Wien Alaska rarely misses a scheduled flight be- 
cause of weather, and at the same time maintains the highest safety standards, 
as has been attested by official statistics. 

Since its inception and up to the past June 30, the airline has carried 178,882 
revenue passengers, 24,860,000 passenger-miles, with but a single fatal accident. 
The accident occurred at Barrow on November 7, 1952, and took the lives of 
the pilot and three passengers. but it was not a scheduled flight. The aircraft 
was a Cessna 170 on charter. 

The aircraft roster at present is suited to just about every condition found in 
northern Alaska. The airline has 3 DC—3's, 2 C-46’s, 6 Noorduyn Norseman air- 
eraft, 8 Cessna 195's, 8 Cessa 170’s, and 1 Cessna 180. Keeping these aircraft 
flying, through administration, maintenance, and flying procedures are 154 
employees, including 28 pilots. 

Float planes take trappers to small isolated lakes, and some of these single- 
engine planes also carry as much as 500 pounds of mail. Strange as it may 
seem the Eskimos are great letterwriters and correspond with relatives and 
friends all along Wien’s routes. 

Airfreight is another big source of revenue for Wien Alaska. There are no 
roads worthy of the name north and west of Fairbanks, and steamers only get 
to places like Noatak and Barrow a few times a year. Hence the business 
gravitates to the airline. 

Freight may consist of anything from a small table radio to the heaviest mining 
machinery. There is a constant supply of mining equipment, supplies, groceries, 
clothing, and petroleum products moving and out of the North. 

The Arctic is lonely, sparsely settled, and treeless. Few of the comforts, diver- 
sions, and accommodations common in the United States are available. Yet a 
growing volume of tourists each year is attracted to this desolate and rugged 
land. And Wien Alaska provides several examples of what might be termed 
“the only trip of its kind in the world.” 

For instance, there is the flight across the Arctic Circle. It originates at 
Fairbanks and ends at Kotzebue, largest Eskimo village on the North American 
Continent. Kotzebue today has more than 600 residents. During the summer 
the population is swelled by Eskimos from Noatak, Sewalik, and Kobuk River 
villages who come to Kotzebue to pitch their tents on the beach and catch a 
supply of fish to carry them through the winter. 

The beach is the main street of Kotzebue, and the airline is the veritable lifeline 
to Kotzebue’s comparative prosperity, because it carries hundreds of tourists 
who watch with interest as the Eskimos cut seal, white whale, fill their seal 
pokes with oil, and prepare their muk-tuk from whale blubber. They also 
delight in skin-boat rides, and in buying ivory bracelets and ornaments from 
the natives. 

The airline wants to keep Kotzebue unspoiled. It requests that tourists not 
give the Eskimo children money for taking his picture. Just smile at the tot 
in the parka, or give him a piece of chewing gum, and you’ve made a little 
friend who'll stand still. 

Shee fishing is bringing sportsmen from the States in increasing numbers. 
Wien Alaska has a trip only 60 miles up the Kobuk River to a fishing spot where 
this little known but delectable fish—which range from 10 to 80 pounds—runs 
up the-river to spawn. There are not many men who can say they have 
caught a shee fish, but if they want still larger game the airline will fly them to 
Shesawlak, where they might even catch a whale. 

How about Nome, where once 20,000 people sought gold on the beach? It 
is just a few hours by the airline’s DC—3’s from Fairbanks. This former rootin’ 
tootin’ lawless town now is an orderly community of 1,500 people. Houses are 
built on pilings driven down through the permafrost. The flight from Fair- 
banks is made by way of Cape Prince Wales, most westerly part of the continent. 
On a cleag day, from the cape, one can see the Diomede Islands. The small one 
belongs to the United States and the larger one to Russia, and the intetrnational 
dateline runs between them. Sometimes, when weather conditions are right, 
one can even see the Siberian coastline. 

Such is the story of Wien Alaska Airlines, the world’s farthest north scheduled 
airline. It prides itself on being a public service airline, and it sure is, 
according to the Eskimos. They meet every plane. 

Passengers from the “outside” get one of their biggest thrills when the pilot, 
copilot, and stewardess sign a certificate attesting the fact that the flight crossed 
the Arctic Circle, according to James P. Whaley, vice president, traffic. Stew- 
ardesses, incidentally, are just as attractive as in the United States. 
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And also, for the tourist, there is the inevitable baggage sticker—graphic 
evidence of a memorable flight at the top of the world. 


The CuarrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Riley, American Federation of Labor. 

Is he here / 

(No response. ) 

The Cnarrman. Well, let him put his statement in the record. J 
presume it is in favor of the bills. 

Mr. Sayen. It is, indeed. 

(The statement of the AFL and CIO is as follows:) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MAGNuSON: It will be appreciated if this letter is inserted 
in the proceedings of S. 3163 and S. 3164 to amend section 401 (e) (2) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act as amended. 

We gladly support the position taken by those of our unions who are in the 
aviation field and who ask for enactment of S. 3168 and 8. 3164 which appear 
to recognize the need in a free economy for encouragement and stimulation 
of smaller segments of industry wherever to be found. 

As we view the circumstances, encouragement would be given through S 
3163 and S. 3164 to feeder or local service air carriers through issuance of 
permanent certificates rather than to incur the heavy expenses periodically 
of renewal of certificates for those lines which are ready, willing, and able to meet 
their assumed obligations to portions of the population needing and desiring 
the facilities afforded by such carriers. 

We believe ample substantiation can be had in the form of examples in sup 
port of the value of service rendered to mail patrons, express, freight and 
passengers. 

I am not qualifying as a technical witness in this regard, but do believe the 
present statement will find some value in any reference your committee finds 
useful in its deliberation and conclusion. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE D. RILFy, 
Legislative Representative, AFL-C10. 


The CuarrMan. Do you want to say anything further / 

Mr. Sayen. Nothing further, other than we would like to insert 
a statement. That is, the Airline Pilots Association heartily endorses 
the bill. 


The CHairmMan. The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PRESIDENT, AIRLINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
INTERNATIONAL, ON S. 3168 AND S. 3164, PrRoposaLts To AMEND THE Civil 
AERONAUTICS ACT OF 1938, AS AMENDED, IN ORDER TO AUTHORIZE PERMANENT 
CERTIFICATION FOR CERTAIN AIR CARRIERS OPERATING BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ALASKA, AND IN HAWAII AND ALASKA 


My name is Clarence N. Sayen. I am president of the Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion International. We are very appreciative of the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you today in support of Senate bills 3163 and 3164, legislation which would 
extend permanent certification to certain air carriers operating between the 
United States and Alaska, and in Hawaii and Alaska. 

The Airline Pilots Association is a professional association of the airline 
pilots of the scheduled United States air carriers. At present, it has a member- 
ship of over 12,000 active and inactive members employed by 41 certificated 
airlines. The association represents airline pilots in all aspects of their pro- 
fessional lives. It is their bargaining agent under the Railway Labor Act, 
maintains an extensive air safety organization in 116 councils scattered through 
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out the United States and a number of foreign countries, and is spokesman for 
the airline pilot in his relationship with municipal, State, Federal, and inter- 
national organizations. 

By way of personal background, I hold B. A. and M. A. degrees in geography 
and economics. I have been a teacher and an airline pilot. Some current ac- 
tivities include the presidency of the International Federation of Airline Pilots 
Association, which is a federation of the pilots representing organizations of 
some 22 countries; membership on the Committee on Operating Problems of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; executive committee of the 
National Air Transport Coordinating Committee; War Air Service Pattern 
Committee of the Defense Air Transportation Administration; National Avia- 
tion Noise Reduction Committee; Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee: 
Executive Committee of the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics and 
the Chicago Aero Commission. 

We were afforded an opportunity to appear before this committee in 1955 to 
testify in support of legislation which was enacted in public law providing 
permanent certification for the local service air carriers. In our opinion, the 
carriers here under consideration are faced with much the same problems as 
those which the Congress saw fit to alleviate on behalf of the local service 
carriers. We feel that the importance of air transportation to the people served 
by the Alaskan and Hawaiian carriers is as great. Few, if any, of the communi- 
ties served by local air carriers within the United States Hepend entirely on air 
transportation while most communities in Alaska and Hawaii are almost entirely 
dependent on this mode of travel in our modern economy. In fact, the Territory 
of Alaska as a whole is without rail or steamship passenger service, and pas- 
sengers traveling in these areas must utilize the airplane. Competent witnesses 
who have appeared before this committee on behalf of this legislation have 
presented statistical evidence demonstrating the growth and development of 
these carriers. Consequently, it would serve no useful purpose in taking the 
committee’s time in repetition. We think it obvious on the record that the service 
performed is not only an essential one but is a necessity if the Territory is to 
prosper. Further, it has been demonstrated that the service is capable of sus- 
tained growth. 

We have had the opportunity, due to the nature of our association with the 
industry, to participate and observe at first hand the development of these car- 
riers and to evaluate the underlying problems which must be solved if they are 
to effectively fulfill their potential. We have reached the conclusion that perma- 
nent certification of these carriers is essential to their continued development 
for many reasons. 

1. Permanent certification will relieve these air carriers of the uncertainty 
which constantly surrounds their present existence and every decision that they 
are required to make as to their future. The temporary nature of the certifi- 
cates of these carriers has been a skeleton in the closet for management and 
employees alike. It has made it impossible and impracticable to plan into the 
future. Permanent certification will help to relieve the uncertainty on the part 
of investors, management, and employees. 

2. It will relieve management of the tedious and expensive procedures which 
are required every few years in a certificate renewal proceeding. These pro- 
ceedings consume too much of the energy and resources of these small compa- 
nies, 

3. It will permit this industry to attract capital which is vital to its expansion 
and growth. One of the great handicaps of these carriers has been their 
inability to attract adequate financing due to the temporary nature of their 
existence. If they are to fulfill their vital roll in our economy, they must expand 
and grow; they must be capable of securing new equipment, and putting into 
effect modern procedures which will enable them to keep pace with the times and 
competitors. 

4. It will reduce employee turnover and encourage capable people to invest 
their future in this business. For example, an airline pilot is considered too 
old for initial employment by most air carriers after age 28. He must, there- 
fore, invest his career with a particular air carrier prior to that age and there- 
after remain with it. In making this important decision an individual must 
have some assurance as to the future possibilities of the company. The tempo- 
rary nature of the certificates granted these carriers has been a handicap to 
them in attracting and maintaining capable personnel. 

It is our belief that the decision on permanent certification of these carriers 
is one that should properly be made by the Congress rather than the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. It is our belief that the Congress is requested in this legislation 
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to provide policymaking guidance for one of its agencies, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, on the question of the future of this important segment of our air-trans- 
portation structure. In our opinion, this is properly the function of the Congress 
and a decision which should be made by it. 

With respect to the so-called subsidy payments which are being made to these 
air carriers in the present state of their development, we feel that the term 
“subsidy” is a misnomer. It is estimated that such payments to these air car- 
riers this year will approximate $2 million. We believe that such payments must 
be viewed in the overall national interest and as such, an evaluation must be 
made as to whether there is value being received in the national interest. We 
contend that these payments represent an excellent investment for the following 
reasons. 

1. They are payments not necessarily to the air carriers involved, but pay- 
ments made to provide essential air service to the communities of these Terri- 
tories. Without such service most Alaskan communities would have no public 
transportation. The payments will be made so long as they are necessary to 
develop this air-route structure and the record indicates that these communities 
support this air service in a manner which should eventually eliminate the neces- 
sity for Government support. 

2. The national interest is securing a return in the national defense in excess 
of the total subsidy bill. For example, these carriers’ pilots are being main- 
tained, available to the national defense in the highest possible state of pro- 
ficiency, as transport pilots. Figures recently released by the Defense Depurt- 
ment estimate that at present, it costs approximately $120,000 to train a pilot 
to the minimum proficiency required in order that he may be assigned to a 
mission. In order for a pilot to be available to the national defense in accord- 
ance with the demands of modern warfare, he must be in a constant state of 
readiness. This can only be achieved by the pilot being constantly in service 
or constantly in training. The training is very expensive, whether it be given 
as part of a Reserve unit or on active duty with the Air Force. The pilots of 
these carriers are being maintained at a high state of proficiency, constantly 
available to the national defense of our country, while, at the same time, pro- 
viding essential air services to the citizens of hundreds of communities. Addi- 
tionally, it must be recognized that these Territories constitute important out- 
posts of the national defense. Adequate transportation for the civilian and 
military population and for the activities and enterprises which are inevitably 
intermingled with the defense effort is a military requirement. In Alaska where 
aircraft are flown in subzero weather with a minimum of facilities, the pilots 
and ground personnel have mastered the techniques of Arctic air transportation 
and their experience and know-how in operation of air routes near the top of 
the world are extremely essential to the national defense. 

It is not sound economics to merely take money out of one pocket and put it 
in another, and if the Federal Government were to terminate these services 
today, we believe that it would be necessary to increase military appropriations 
by an amount far in excess of the total amount being paid in the interest of 
national security. 

In addition to the foregoing. we must consider the value to the national defense 
of the other highly skilled personnel made available by these carriers. 

We concur completely in the desirability of making our entire air transporta- 
tion free from any dependence upon Government support as rapidly as possible. 
We believe that this will best he accomplished by the realistic support of these 
carriers in order that they may expand their service, increase their efficiency, 
and perform their assigned functions in order that they will grow with our 
economy. In this light, we view the present so-called subsidy payments as a 
sound investment in the future. 

The adoption of this legislation will not preclude the Civil Aeronautics Board 
from making essential route adjustments, encouraging consolidations, and so 
forth, as necessary, to constantly improve the efficiency and economy of our 
air-route structure. In our opinion, the present Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
provides authority for the Civil Aeronautics Board to take such steps as neces- 
sary and the Board has done so with present permanently certificated carriers. 

In summation, we believe the adoption of this proposed legislation by the 
Congress will be in the national interest. It will provide important policy- 
making guidance for the Civil Aeronautics Board. It will enable the carriers 
who have been assigned to develop this important segment of our air-route 
structure to better perform their assigned function. It will bring needed sta- 
bility to these carriers. It will mean added security for the employees and re- 
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move the uncertainty that is present when a constant repetition of renewal 
proceedings and temporary certificates are present. It will enable the industry 
to attract financing, develop new efficient equipment, and attract capable per- 
sonnel. 

We greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear and make our views known 
on this important legislation. 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, we have the Honolulu people. 

Is Mr. Benz here / 

Mr. Benz. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Glad to hear from you. 

Before you testify, because it directly involves your company, what 
about the eustoms association / 

Mr. Murryy. We will filea statement later. 

The CHamman. Yes. I presume that your interest in this is more 
stabilization of customs / 

Mr. Mcurpny. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. Therefore you favor the bill / 

Mr. Murrvuy. That is right. 

The Cuatmrman. Youare Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murruy. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Have Mr. Beiter do the same thing. 

Mr. Murpnuy. Yes, sii 

The CHamman. Harold Say, you can put a statement in the record 5 
can you not ? 

Mr. Say. Yes. Weare very much for it. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

(The following are statements submitted by Northwest Airlines, 


the pont ind Ch: eeiihien of Commerce, and Reeve Aleutian Airw: ays, 
Ine. 


REEVE ALEUTIAN AlRWAYS, INC., 
Anchorage, Alaska, March 20, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G, MAGNUSON, 
Senator From Washinaton, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Reference is made to Senate bill 3168 to amend 
section 401 (ec) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1988 to authorize permanent 
certification for certain air carriers operating in Hawaii and Alaska. As 
president and superintendent of operations of Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., 
and the founder and a directer thereof, I sincerely invoke the consideration 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the United States 
Senate of the passage of this measure in behalf of Reeve Aleutian Airways, 
Inc., as well as all Alaskan carriers. In support thereof I present the follow- 
ing facts and history of Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., for the record: 

I founded and operated Reeve Airways as an individual in 1932 in Valdez, 
Alaska. In this capacity, operating 2 Fairchild 7-place aircraft, my principal 
radius of operation was 300 miles from Valdez. However, in conformance with 
the demands of the public necessity this radius was extended on many occa- 
sions up to a radius of 800 miles including Yukon Territory and British Colum- 
bia in Western Canada. These operations principally consisted of air service 
to new and existent mining areas and the trading and surface transportation 
centers adjacent and en route thereto. 

In August 1939, doing business as Reeve Airways, I was 1 of 39 applicants 
who appeared before an examiner of the Civil Aeronautics Board in Anchorage, 
Alaska, for hearings on applications for intra-Alaska route certificates. The 
opinions and recommendations of the examiner were contained in CAB Dockets 
340-352 and 60-40—-E-1. 

Although I received a recommendation for certification, I requested a rehearing 
on certain aspects of the proceedings, which was granted. However, due to 
World War II and its consequent pressures the second hearing was never held 
and the docket was dismissed by mutual consent. 
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In the meanwhile I had expanded my operation on an increased scope serving 
greater Alaska and western Canada as far south as Seattle and had acquired 
several larger aircraft. Reeve Airways expended great effort in air transporta- 
tion prior to and during the conflict. Two years of the war were spent flying in 
the combat zone in the Aleutians under contract to the United States Army. 

In 1946 I again applied for a certificate, this time over a regular route between 
Anchorage and Attu including the Pribilof Islands. In 1948 Reeve Airways was 
granted a temporary 5-year certificate over this route. In 1950 the assets of 
Reeve Airways were transferred to a corporation, Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., 
and the certificate changed accordingly. This move was made on recommen- 
dation of officials of the Civil Aeronautics Board as a guaranty of continued 
service in event of the demise or incapacity of the undersigned. 

The temporary certificate of Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., expired in April 
1953, and since then Reeve Aleutian Airways has operated under authority auto- 
matically granted by Civil Aeronautics Board procedure upon a letter of reappli- 
cation by the holder. 

So, Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., now approaching a quarter century of un- 
broken service (and under the same management since its inception), continues 
to exist literally within the tolerance of a scrap of paper. From a modest 
gross of $5,000 a year in 1932 it has grown to a gross income of $863,000 in 1955 
with its consequent contribution to the local and national economy in service, 
employment, and taxes, not to mention a substantial contribution in the national 
defense. In this aspect, for example, in 1955 Reeve Aleutian Airways was the 
first carrier to give service to the DEW line sites on the Amundsen Gulf in the 
Canadian Arctic Ocean. Called in by the contractors and Canadian Air Opera- 
tions for lack of experience and know-how on their part, one Reeve Aleutian 
Airways Douglas DC-3 and one crew transported 468 workers from Edmonton 
to Cambridge Bay, landing on the Arctic Ocean. These workers then built the 
airfields to accommodate the tonnage and personnel to construct these sites. In 
1954 in one 90-day period Reeve Aleutian Airways carried 1,000 tons of strategic 
defense materials to the first radar site protecting the Anchorage area. Many 
more examples could be listed. 

Reeve Aleutian Airways has no long- or short-term debt. It has a substantial 
investment in aircraft, tooling, machinery, hangars, and equipment. It operates 
a number of airfields and air navigational aids over its Alentian route at no cost 
to the Federal Government. These facilities have enabled Reeve Aleutian Air- 
ways to maintain a 90-percent completion of schedules for 10 years. Their avail- 
ability has saved numerous aircraft in the Bering Sea and the North Pacifie 
Ocean that have encountered trouble of various degrees. Their use has con- 
tributed materially to the success of air operations over the great circle air route 
to the Far East. 

Reeve Aleutian Airways was projeeted by the Civil Aeronautics Board to have 
its subsidy reduced to $1,000 annually ‘in 1956 with 121,000 mail ton-miles. This 
goal was achieved in 1954 and the subsidy actually wiped out by the carriage of 
130,161 ton-miles. This subsidy-free position was further maintained in 1955 
by the carriage of 129,771 ton-miles. Although 1955 showed a modest decrease 
in mail ton-miles, actual mail pounds carried increased from 260,362 to 297,745. 
Corresponding increases existed in all phases of the operations of Reeve Aleutian 
Airways, Inc., especially passenger, which increased from 2,968 in 1954 to 4,729 
in 1955. These figures speak for themselves as to the administration and well- 
being of Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc. 

May your committee and the United States Senate conclude that Reeve Aleu- 
tian Airways, Ine., is justly entitled to a permanent certificate over its routes. 
It is our belief that the record so indicates this conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
REEVE ALEUTIAN AIRWAYS, INC. 
Rorert C. Reeve, President. 


STATEMENT OF Harowpd B. Say, WASHINGTON, D. C., REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
PORTLAND, OREG., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Portland Chamber of Commerce urges that 
this committee recommend legislation to provide for permanent certification of 
both Pacific, Northern, and Alaska Airlines, Inc., on their States-Alaska services. 

The services of these two lines are vital to both Oregon and Alaska. They 
have given the channels for developing a highly important flow of commerce be- 
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tween Portland and Alaskan cities, particularly in the lines of perishable foods 
Today Oregon eggs, fruits, and vegetables are reaching the tables of Alaskan 
homes within 3 or 4 days of their production or harvesting. Similarly, crab, 
fish, and other products from Alaska are reaching Portland from Alaska with 
virtually as little time lapse as if they had been shipped from Oregon coast points 
to Portland—a scant hundred miles. The business has been important in increas- 
ing Oregon income and increasing that of Alaska, both of which mean revenue 
to the United States in new tax yields. With infrequent steamship sailings 
of years gone by, Portland had a very difficult time in obtaining any perishable 
sxoods business with Alaskan cities. Air service made this business possible. 

We want the service assured. We want it developed. Greater volume of 
business ultimately means lower cost of movement with profit for both Alaskans 
and the people of Oregon and southern Washington served by these airlines. 

Likewise, dependable and frequent passenger service is important to both 
our people and those of Alaska. 

Permanence is not only desirable but essential if such development is to 
come. The operating airlines can do far better planning and financing if they 
know they are in business permanently; they every few years they do not have 
to run the risk of losing certificate. 

It is our understanding that it would cost about $10 million to replace 
the current equipment that Alaska Airlines and Pacific Northern Airlines employ 
in their Portland-Seattle-Alaska service. Obviously, both will have to buy new 
and more modern equipment over the years ahead. Permanent certificate should 
greatly assist them in their planning and financing. 

The port of Portland International Airport also has made a very heavy 
investment to serve these and other lines. Past investment and current addi- 
tion plans total in the neighborhood of $18 million. For our own airport plan- 
ning, permanence of service cf lines is highly important. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board after numerous studies and hearings has seen 
fit to certificate these lines on a period basis. With both our own area and that 
of Alaska growing in population and business, we can see no reason why lim- 
ited certification should be employed. We feel that all arguments point to the 
soundness of permanent certification. We urge that your committee recommend 
favorably to the Congress on this issue. 





STATEMENT OF C. EDWARD LEASURE 


My name is C. Edward Leasure. I am Washington counsel for Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., in whose behalf I appear today before this subcommittee in sup- 
port of S. 3164. My local address is 1701 K Street NW. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., is an air carrier authorized by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to engage in the transportation of persons, property, and mail between 
points in the United States: between the United States and the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska; and between the United States and the Orient over the 
North Pacific or Great Circle route. The authority held by Northwest, which is 
pertinent insofar as S. 3164 is concerned, is that between New York and Chicago, 
on the one hand, and Anchorage, Alaska via Minneapolis-St. Paul and Ed- 
monton, sometimes called the inside route. 

Ry virtue of this authority, together with its route between Seattle and An- 
chorage, Northwest provides air transportation between the Staes and Alaska. 
These auhorities have been in existence since 1946 by virtue of the Board’s 
action in the Pacific case (7 C. A. B. 209 (1946)). At that time the Board 
granted Northwest the right to operate these routes for a period of 7 years. 
This authority was renewed by the Board in the States-Alaska case, decided on 
June 7, 1955. In this case Northwest's Seattle-Anchorage route was made per- 
manent and the inside route was renewed for a furthetr period of 3 years. 
expiring in July of 1958. 

Since January 1, 1955 Northwest has been operating its domestic, overseas (in- 
cluding States-Alaska) and international routes without Federal subsidy. This 
factor was not considered at the time of the Board’s opinion in the States-Alaska 
cease. In fact, the Board’s opinion indicated that the route would require a break- 
even need of $250,000. Even this would be a small amount compared to the sub- 
sidy that the Board has found to be required in certificating—on a permanent 
basis—other carriers to serve overseas and international routes. 

Northwest pioneered the inside route—the only direct link between Alaska 
and the eastern part of the United States. To again require, for the third time, 
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public hearing on the need for this service is certainly not necessary. Such 
repetitive renewal hearings are time consuming and expensive. Furthermore, 
the lack of permanency is a great deterrent to long-range planning, a feature that 
has become so important to the airline industry. As you know, we are at the 
advent of the jet age and the proper choice of equipment and facilities is, to say 
the least, difficult on the basis of 3- and 5-year temporary certificates. Modern 
aircraft are expensive and their purchase must be financed over a protracted 
period. Also, plans for the installation of facilities adequate to handle such air- 
craft must be made far enough ahead so that the aircraft can be put into pro- 
ductive operation immediately upon delivery. 

The importance of the Territory of Alaska to our economy and the national de- 
fense is so great that any statement made here could not possibly give this im- 
portance its proper emphasis, suffice to say, it has long been recognized by Con- 
gress. Howeever, this recognition has not been extended to the air transporta- 
tion field where temporary certificates are still in the majority. That permanent 
certificates are a necessity to adequately meet Alaska’s requirements is Clear 
from the following: In the first place the only effective means of transportation 
between the Territory and the States is by air, this statement is not only true for 
passengers but also for freight and mail. Secondly, aid transportation is vital 
to the national-defense requirements in the Territory. In fact, troops, supplies 
and the activities of military contractors constructing defense facilities are daily 
sources of traffic between the States and Alaska. Under these circumstances, 
Northwest believes that to assure the maintenance of these vital communication 
links, permanent certificates should be authorized for the States-Alaska carriers. 

We have noted that the Board has indicated its support for the legislation 
being considered here stating that permanent certificates for the States-Alaska 
carriers “would be in the national public interest at this time.” This recog- 
nition by the Board is welcomed. It confirms to Northwest, and we are sure all 
other carriers involved, that the Board now realizes the validity of our contention 
that permanent certificates are required to assure the proper development and 
maintenance of States-Alaska air transportation. 

Northwest urges that you give serious consideration to 8. 3164 and recommend 
its passage. 


The CHamman. Mr. Tipton can file a statement in the record, too, 
if his association so desires. 

And I want the record to note—I do not know what significance this 
has, but I want the record to note that Northwest and Pan American 
have been notified of these hearings and they saw fit apparently not to 
appear. So I assume they have no objection to the bill. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamman. I understand Mr. Tipton is going to file a neutral 
statement. That means that the only people we have opposed to the 
bill now that I can find is the Department of Commerce. And the 
letter is practically the same as what they wrote on the feeder line bill 
last vear. 

All right, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Senator Scnorrret. Might I say to Mr. Benz, unfortunately I have 
to be on the Senate floor for a few minutes. I will try and get back up 
here to hear at least a part of your statement. 

The Cramman. He won't be very long. 

Mr. Benz. Mr. Chairman and Senator, this formidable looking 
statement is not what I intend to read here. I would like to make 
four points out of this statement. 

The Cuarrman. Why do you not summarize it in four points and we 
will put all of that in the record. 

Mr. Benz. That is what I would like to ask you to do. I subscribe 
to your theory that we could very easily unsell you. 

First of all, I would like to recall to you that the local service carriers 
were recently certificated by congressional action and that these car- 
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riers all serve areas which are served plentifully by other means of 
transportation. Whereas we in the Hawaiian Islands have only one 
means of transportation and that is air. 

The Cnamman. [think the record ought to show here now, I do not 
know, but during the war we had some surface, water transportation, 
but that has been abandoned. 

Mr. Benz. That is right. That has been discontinued. 

The CHairMan. Discontinued. 

Mr. Benz. That is one of the four important points I would like to 
draw to the committee’s attention. 

The Carman. I think the only time I ever got seasick in my life 
was going over the Hilo. 

Mr. Benz. The channels are choppy. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Benz. The second point I would like to draw to your attention 
is the fact that Trans-Pacific Airlines, our airline, has actually gone 
through what amounts to three different reversion or certification 
proceedings before the Board. 

In our brief tenure of existence as an airline, that is. In these 
3 separate proceedings, 2 involving certificates and 1 mail rates, the 
Board thoroughly investigated the situation, held hearings on the 
islands, decided to go ahead and give us our certificate each time but 
unfortunately never went far enough and gave us a temporary certifi- 
cate each time. 

I think the other speakers have already pointed out just what tem- 
porary certification means, particularly since I do think we are among 
the smallest scheduled airlines in the Nation. We employ few people 
and we can ill afford the expense or the time that recertification de- 
mands. 

The Cuarmman. Let me ask you this question: Do you think that 
with permanent certification that you can do much better toward 
decreasing your subsidy rate / 

Mr. Benz. Yes,sir. As a matter of fact, I think you will find that 
TPA, our airlines, has the best record of any small carrier in terms 
of subsidy. We operate on less than $50,000 annually, not monthly, 
annually, today. And we hope to be able to make progress much 
faster if and when Congress sees fit to give us permanent certification. 

I would like to draw to your attention the fact that this statement 
of mine has rather considerable data on the islands so I do not think I 
need take up your time now. 

I submit several maps showing the scope of the islands, airlines’ 
distances. The distance of the Hawaiian Islands from the mainland, 
which means that we must be much more self-reliant than a lot of 
communities on the mainland. 

The CrarMan. Youserve all the islands ? 

Mr. Benz. Yes, sir, all the populated islands. 

The Cuarrman. You do not go south like the Johnston operations ? 

Mr. Benz. No; we just operate in the islands. 

I would like to point out also that throughout our existence TPA, 
Mr. Chairman, has generated approximately three times as much in 
taxes for the Federal Government as we have ever received from the 
Federal Government and today we are among the airlines which 
are doing a lot of repair and overhaul work for the Air Forces. 
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We are also serving the Army in the islands in airlifts of troops be- 
tween islands for maneuvers. 

It is needless to say that permanent certification would enable us to 
do the things that all of us smaller carriers would like to do, get into 
the field of new equipment, which is impossible to finance under our 
present certificates. 

I think that is all I need say. 

The Cuatrman. We will put your full statement in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Davip A. BENZ, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, TRANS-PACTFIC 
AIRLINES, Lip. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is David A. Benz, 
and I am the executive vice president of Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., of Hono- 
lulu, TH. 

Please allow me to express to you the appreciation of our entire organization 
for the opportunity to appear here today in support of the bill that is before you. 

Congress recently granted permanent certification to the local service carriers 
of the continental United States in circumstances that approximate ours. We 
respectfully submit that the need for our service in the Hawaiian Islands is far 
more urgent than the need for a local service carrier in most regions of the 
United States: here, on the mainland, entire communities are not dependent 
exclusively on air transportation the way our island people are. And there 
has been no showing that the grant of permanent certificates to the local service 
carriers has had any adverse effect on their development or their progress. In 
fact, it is our understanding that they are now proceeding on a strengthened 
basis. 

We would appreciate the same opportunity that they have received. 

Favorable action on the legislation that is before you will enable our airline, 
for one, to stabilize service. It will end the uncertainties that we face each time 
we come to the Civil Aeronautics Board for renewal of our certificate, uncer- 
tainties that we face throughout our operations because we cannot plan ahead 
more than a couple of years at a time in an industry which, by its very nature, 
must plan many years ahead if it is to be strong. 

Please remember that we do not provide a service that is merely desirable. 
We provide the only type of service that is available at all. We are not just 
important links between key cities which might otherwise have to depend on 
other means of transportation. Air service provides the only links within an 
entire territory that is wholly dependent on air transportation and has no other 
means of transportation. 

The more than 1 million passengers TPA has carried in its nigh on 7 years 
of scheduled service are the best possible answer to the question whether TPA 
should be permanently certificated. It is an answer from the people of the 
islands, who use our service. 

I might point out that actually our airline has carried in excess of 1,115,000 
passengers because we operated as a nonscheduled carrier from mid-1946. 

It took us close to 3 years of proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to secure our original certificate of public convenience and necessity. We re- 
ceived that certificate in February 1949 and began operations on a scheduled 
basis in June of the same vear. 

Since then, the question of our air service has come before the Civil Aero 
nautics Board on two other occasions. The CAB had a second opportunity to 
look at the entire picture in 1951, when TPA applied for authority to carry 
the mail. 

The Board then considered the relative merits of our continued service in the 
islands, and decided that the benefits flowing from the operation of our service 
were sufficient to justify a reasonable subsidy. Then, in 1954 and 1955, the 
Board again considered renewal of our certificate, its third look at us, and once 

again extended our certificate after detailed investigation and hearing. 

Thus, in effect, TPA has gone through what amounts to three renewal proceed- 
ings. Each time the Board has examined the entire record not only of TPA’s 
own operation, but of the entire transportation needs of the people of our islands. 
Each time, after intensive study, the Board has continued TPA in operation. 
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But the Board has just not gone far enough. Temporary certification is not 
the answer: it does not permit us the full freedom of operation that permanent 
authority would give us. 

We began work on our latest proceeding approximately 1 year before the 
hearing took place. After the hearing, it was another year before the decision 
of the CAB was rendered, extending our certificate to the end of 1959. 

You can therefore see that out of the close to 10 years we have been in business 
as an airline, we have spent about half our time in the midst of certification 
proceedings, with all of the uncertainty and instability attendant upon such 
proceedings. 

To a small organization like ours, which employs some 220 people in the 
islands, such involvement in major proceedings means not only heavy expendi- 
ture—which we ean ill afford—on legal services, but also very costly diversion 
of our executives’ time from the major task of promoting traflic and servicing the 
people in the islands. 

In a small company like ours, it is impossible to have the organization in 
debt that large companies can afford. We operate with a minimum of execu- 
tives—in our small army there are few generals. Therefore, major proceedings 
are extremely costly in terms of time as well as money. 

But, just to indicate the dollar cost of our CAB proceedings, I may point out 
that we have spent more than $120,000 on certificate proceedings alone. 

Now, if I may, I would like to describe briefly the area we serve. 

In our Hawaiian Islands, as you gentlemen know, our population is spread 
over five major islands. 

The entire population depends on air transportation for all of its passenger 
needs between islands. We do not have any of the ground transportation that 
is taken for granted here on the mainland—trains, buses, private cars, or ships 
in coastal areas. Almost every phase of our island life—political, economic, and 
social—depends entirely on air transportation. And dependable air transporta- 
tion is particularly important within the islands because we are 2,400 miles from 
the mainland United States, the chief source of so many of our services and 
supplies. 

Nowhere else under the American flag is an entire population like ours in the 
same situation, because to serve all of the islands there are only 2 airlines. One of 
these is permanently certificated under the grandfather clause of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. We are the other airline, the airline that operates under a temporary 
certificate, subject to all of the uncertainties that the word “temporary” implies 
in any line of activity. 

When we first started nonscheduled operations, steamship service still was 
available between islands. But surface transportation was entirely discontinued 
in 1948. Since 1949, we have represented the only alternate means of passenger 
transportation. 

We were brought into existence as a scheduled airline largely because the CAB 
stated it felt the people of the islands were entitled to the security offered by alter- 
nate means of transportation, and to the service benefits offered by competition in 
an area which, without us, would suffer a complete and unique monopoly of trans- 
portatian. 

In granting renewal of TPA’s certificate, the CivU Aeronautics Board in a unani- 
mous decision said on May 3, 1955: 

“The cornerstone of our decision herein is the imperative need for competitive 
air service in the Hawaiian Islands * * *. We do not regard a question of pro- 
vision of an alternate air service for Hawaii as on the same level as air service in 
the States where alternate transportation means are available.” 

In commenting on the islands’ unique dependence on air transportation for 
interisland needs, CAB Examiner Merritt Ruhlen said: 

“In considering Hawaii’s air service needs it is clear that nowhere in the juris- 
diction of the Board is there an area where certification of only one air carrier 
would place all transportation facilities so exclusively under the control of one 
organization. Only in Alaska does the isolation compare with that found in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. Ruhlen added: 

“The Board has authorized and maintains a local service system serving all 
parts of continental United States at a subsidy cost of approximately $25 million 
annually. With few exceptions, transportation between the communities served 
by the local service lines and their principal points of interest is available by 
private automobile, bus, and/or train. Seldom is the time saved more than a few 
hours and in many cases when transportation between the airport and the com- 
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munity is considered, no time savings are possible. Nevertheless, the Board has 
found it necessary to authorize and to support airlines competing with surface 
means of transportation * * *. In Hawaii you use the airline or you don’t travel. 
If the Board is justified in spending $25 million to provide local airline competition 
for surface transportation facilities in continental United States, some subsidy 
is justified to prevent a complete monopoly of all passenger transportation facili- 
ties between the Hawaiian Islands.” 

The wisdom of the Board’s certification of TPA and the maintenance of 2 
airlines in the Islands is borne out by a few key facts: 

1. The 2 airlines in 1955 carried 619,486 passengers between islands, represent- 
ing 1.26 air passengers per resident of Hawaii—some 6 times as many as there 
were air passengers per resident in the continental United States. At distances 
up to 250 miles, which take in the entirety of our type of operations, the ratio in- 
creases to more than 20 to 1. 

2. Before TPA started business in 1946, the largest volume carried in a single 
year by the steamship company that then operated between islands and the only 
airline then in existence was 211,520 passengers, as against 619,486 in 1955. 

3. The existence of TPA has contributed to the growth of island economy 
and the prosperity of our islands, as brought out in our two certificate hearings 
by Government leaders, including the Governor of our Territory, our Delegate, 
the mayors of our various island counties, and numerous businessmen and organ- 
ization leaders. 

As a part of this prepared statement, I submit two maps of the islands. One 
shows airline distances between major points. The other superimposes the 
islands on the eastern seaboard to offer in more familiar terms an idea of the 
area we serve. It is important, in looking at these maps, to realize that Honolulu, 
on the island of Oahu, is the capital not only for government of the Territory 
of Hawaii but for the conduct of business. The welfare of the neighbor islands 
is directly related to their accessibility to Honolulu and depends in large measure 
on their ability to commute with Honolulu. 

Honolulu is the center of the stock exchange, banks, insurance companies, and 
the factor agents which represent the plantations of the neighbor islands. Hono- 
lulu is the market for the produce of the neighbor islands, and the supplier of 
their imports from the rest of the world. In Honolulu is the University of 
Hawaii, our business schools, the high schools to which many of the children of 
residents of the neighbor islands must go. The courts are centered in Honolulu; 
hospitals and special medical facilities are centered in Honolulu; civil defense is 
centered in Honolulu; the military defense of the islands depends on Honolulu. 
At Honolulu is the international airport which serves as the crossroads of the 
-acific and as the Hawaii terminus for air transportation to the mainland. 
Honolulu is the chief harbor. 

I am taking the liberty of submitting a separate statement (following exhibit 3) 
outlining in greater detail than here the community of interest that binds our 
islands together and makes air transportation so vital to the entire population 

Vitally important to the future of our islands is the great increase in both 
surface and air transportation leading into Hawaii, not alone from the conti- 
nental United States but from Canada, Australia and the South Pacific, and the 
Orient. With more transportation channeling more people and more supplies 
into the islands, the need for transportation within the islands becomes corre- 
spondingly greater. The steady increase of total traffic for both interisland air 
carriers and the fact that both airlines agree that traffic will continue to increase 
in the future speaks for the need for stability in island aviation, the stability 
that can be conferred by permanent certification of TPA. 

Within the years the cost of alternate transportation in Hawaii has decreased. 
When TPA inaugurated scheduled service in 1949, our break-even need was 
$183,299. Today, in accordance with the mail-rate decision of the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board dated May 3, 1955, our break-even need was set at $17,335. Our 
total mail pay now is $59,878 annually. Of this amount, only $49,241 is subsidy ; 
the balance is service mail pay. 

TPA has realized substantial progress toward complete self-sufficiency, as 
these figures show. The type of long-term planning and operational economies 
that permanent certification could make possible would help us in our efforts. 

As against our small cost to the Government, TPA has generated taxes which 
for the span of its certificated service total more than $2,070,000 for the Federal 
Government and the additional sum of $990,000 for the Territorial Government. 

Apart from the taxes that we have generated, the Government has benetited 
from our maintenance of a pool of trained technicians in the strategic islands 
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The Armed Forces can draw on this pool at a moment’s notice—and, in fact, the 
Air Force is drawing on our capabilities now. Our maintenance facilities were 
inspected and qualified some 2 years ago for repair and overhaul of critical com- 
ponents for the Air Force and for major overhaul of Air Force C-47's. We have 
been doing such work since mid-1954. 

Operation of TPA means retention of our technicians for work such as this, 
on the spot in Hawaii, saving the Government the time and expense of shipping 
parts to other areas for repair. If TPA were not in operation, our personnel 
would not be required in the islands and, for the most part, would be compelled 
to seek employment outside the islands. Our trained experts and our equip- 
ment constitute a very real asset in any evaluation of TVA. 

TPA also plays a part in military airlift of personnel between islands for 
maneuvers, indicating the importance that its existence holds in possible mili- 
tary movements in the event of national emergency. 

Throughout its operation as a scheduled carrier, TPA has pioneered new 
techniques in various departments to improve service and reduce costs. These 
improvements range from developing more economical Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
facilities for Communications in the islands, to introduction of a new type of 
visual-coutrol reservations which greatly increases the speed and economy of 
our reservations department. 

In recent proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics Board we showed how our 
efficiency compared with that of other all DC-8 operators. We rank either first 
or close to first in every measure of efficiency and economy of operation. In 
fact, the Civil Aeronautics Board used TPA as a yardstick for efficiency for all 
air operations in our islands. 

With your permission, I would like to quote a statement made by the CAB 
examiner, Mr. Merritt Ruhien, early in 1955, when he submitted his recom- 
mended decision for our certificate renewal to the CAB. He said: 

“Some perspective relative to TPA‘’s operation is supplied by comparison of 
that carrier with the local service carriers in continental United States. TPA 
has a higher average of revenue passengers per revenue plane-mile than any 
local service carrier except Pioneer and Southwest: its passenger mile volume 
is about that of Southern: and its total passenger volume gives it a ranking of 
seventh when compared to the local service carriers. Its ratio of break-even 
need to commercial revenue is lower than that of any local service carriers; it is 
approximately half of that experienced by Piedmont, the next lowest carrier.” 

But permanent certification is necessary to enable us further to expand and 
improve our facilities to obtain additional operating economies. Without the 
assurance of long-term operation, we would be foolhardy indeed to embark on 
such programs as installation of our own engine and propeller overhaul shops, 
or of our own complete communications system in the islands. These projects 
would require considerable capital outlay and should be amortized over a long 
period of time. 

As you gentlemen know, the Governor of our Territory has come forward in 
support of the bill that is before you because he favors permanent certification 
for TPA. A copy of his letter to the chairman of this committee is attached to 
this statement as exhibit 2. The Territorial government has recognized the 
islands’ need for our service on more than one occasion. In 1947, the Terri- 
torial legislature passed resolutions in both houses urging an early hearing for 
TPA in its original certification case, and emphasizing the importance of alter- 
nate means of transportation for the people of the islands. Again in 1953, the 
legislature expressed its vital concern with the maintenance of alternate means 
of transportation when it urged the territorial aeronautical agency, Hawaii 
Aeronautics Commission, to compromise a debt then owed by TPA, to speed 
TPA’s progress toward self-sufficiency. 

The Territory also recognized the importance of air transportation to the 
entire population by taking the unprecedented action of reducing interisland 
airline taxation with two measures—cutting a public utility tax in half, and 
reducing a fuel tax, to save island air carriers approximately $200,000 per year. 

In 1954, the Governor appeared as a witness in our behalf in our certificate 
renewal proceeding—as did the Delegate and the mayors of all our counties. 
Now, once again, all the county governments have come forward with resolu- 
tions urging passage of this bill which would give us permanent certification. 
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I respectfully submit a copy of each as part of exhibit 3, together with copies of 
chamber of commerce and other resolutions. 

In coming to the aid of TPA in our proceedings, the different cuunties as well 
as the Territorial Government have incurred Considerable expense and incon- 
venience, Similarly, the Federal Government has incurred considerable expense 
because two major hearings were conducted in the islands—and necessarily so, to 
give the opportunity to testify to the many local residents who voiced a desire 
to do so. Several members of the CAB staff had to be sent to the islands, 5,000 
miles from Washington, D. C., and kept there for some 2 weeks each time. 

Next, I would like to comment on a subject of the utmost importance to us—a 
subject intimately related to the legislation before you. 

While TPA has as yet seen no need to replace its present equipment, and we 
remain confident that our DC3's are the most suitable aircraft for interisland 
operations today, we have been carefully exploring the possibilities of intro- 
ducing other equipment at the proper time. We must think in terms that 
will enable us to operate more economically in the future. And the aviation 
industry is coming forward with such aircraft, which should be available in 
late 1957 and early 1958. I refer here to the F27 that Fairchild is turning out 
here in the United States, and to the 4engine Handley-Page Herald that the 
British are producing. 

But if we are to be able to plan for such equipment, we must be able to count 
on long-term financing. We cannot kid ourselves that any investor, or any 
bank or financial institution will give serious thought to financing new equipment 
for us as long as we operate under a certificate that terminates in 1959. If we 
are to plan for such equipment, permanent certification is a must. Without 
permanent certification, financing will remain extremely difficult to arrange. 
Investors and lending institutions are not interested in a company of limited life, 
particularly since an airline offers prospects of only restricted returns on 
investment. 

Without permanent certification, we labor under another disadvantage: we 
cannot embark on a field of service which is essential to the people of the 
islands—the field of bulk air freight transportation. The other airline today 
enjoys a complete monopoly in this field. And the behavior of a monopoly 
was clearly shown in late February when this airline abruptly announced that 
it would apply for a sharp increase in air freight rates. This was considered 
so dangerous to shippers and farmers of the islands that the Governor sent a 
radiogram to the CAB requesting a full investigation because he felt increased 
rates might severely damage the ability of many of the farmers to survive. 

Please note that the rate increase was requested in a field where this other 
airline enjoys a monopoly. If TPA were in that field, we do not think there 
would have been such a sudden demand for higher rates. As little as 1% years 
ago, our competitors told the Civil Aeronautics Board that they were operating 
profitably in the field of cargo. Yet now they have applied for an increase in 
that same field of service. 

In conclusion, gentlemen of the committee, I would like to point out that our 
initial 5-year term of temporary certification would seem to have been a reason- 
able period to establish whether our service was necessary in the islands. The 
CAB saw fit, after intensive investigation, to renew our certificate. This shows 
the CAB believes the people of Hawaii ure entitled to our transportation services. 
Since the prineiple of public convenience and necessity has been determined more 
than once, followed by continued successful operation on our part, we respectfully 
submit that we should not be kept on tenterhooks with a temporary certificate. 
We now should be given the ability to proceed on a really businesslike basis with 
a permanent certificate. 

In support of the statements made about TPA’s progress during its term of 
certificated service, attached as exhibit 1 is a set of comparative figures for the 
year 1950, our first calendar year of operations, and for the year 1955. In every 
category we have recorded considerable progress, clearly showing our abilitv— 
given permanent eertification—to continue to progress in the public interest. 

Thank you for this privilege of appearing before you. 
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(The exhibits follow :) 


ExHIBIT 1 


Comparative figures 


Percent 


increase 

1950 1955 (+) or 

decrease 

(~) 
DD revenue growthb- — . 5 $848,174 | $1, 972, 350 +132. 54 
Growth of traffic 

Revenue passengers : nine ele a 93, 597 199, 348 +112. 99 
Freight and express ton miles cee 14, 971 126, 038 +741. 88 
enue passenger miles flown pak, 11, 851 | 25, 469 +114.91 
Revenue aircraft miles flown : ‘ SSS, 475 1, 706, GiU +92. U2 
Breakeven need in dollars $102, 596 $18, 454 —82. 01 
Total commercial revenue per revenue aircraft mile- : seis $0. 95 $1.16 | +22. 11 
A verage passenger load per revenue aircraft mile in scheduled service 13. 34 14. 76 +10. 64 
Revenue passenger miles (average) per route-mile per day--- 87. 51 188. 07 +114. 91 


| 


EXHIBIT 2 
Marcu 18, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Forcign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNuson: The people of the Territory of Hawaii are vitally 
interested in the passage of S. 3163, which would confer permanent certificates 
of public convenience and necessity on air carriers operating within the Terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

We are uniquely dependent on air transportation for all our interisland pas- 
senger-service requirements. Passage of the bili that now is before you would 
give our people the assurance that our islands would enjoy the security of 
alternate means of transportation so necessary to the healthy conduct of our 
daily lives. 

It is needless for me to point out to your committee the many advantages that 
permanent certification confers on an air carrier. 

I am particularly conscious of the significance of permanent certification on 
any airline’s ability to: Cease day-to-day planning and establish long-range 
financing programs for new equipment as well as maintenance and improvement 
of airway facilities; offer long-range careers to employees and thus develop 
stable personnel programs; assure our Territorial agency, Hawaii Aeronautics 
Commission, that its investment in aeronautical facilities is sound on all islands; 
and assure our people that they will continue to enjoy the air service that is so 
much a necessary part of their lives on our chain of islands 2,400 miles from the 
continental United States. 

It is my hope and earnest request that your committee will act favorably on 
the bill that is before you, and that the Senate will enact this bill into law. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
Governor of Havaii. 


ExHIsit 3 
RESOLUTION No. 142 (1956) 


SUPPORTING BILL IN THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES GRANTING PERMANENT CERTIFICATE TO TRANS-PACIFIC AIRLINES 
IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the city and county of Honolulu and the Territory of Hawaii are 
dependent upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation 
between the various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
Territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
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transportation between the city and county of Honolulu and the various islands 
in the Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the city 
and county of Honolulu: and 
Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa 
tives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the board of supervisors in and for the city and county of Honolulu, 
That approval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines in 
Hawaii a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is hereby given and that 
the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and 
the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and are hereby 
respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices to secure the 
passage of these bills: Be it further 
Resolved, That the city and county clerk be and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farring- 
ton, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary 
of the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific 
Airlines. 
Dated at Honolulu, T. H., this 18th day of March 1956. 
Introduced by— 
Dr. Sam K. APOLIona, Jr., 
MatTsvo TAKABUKI, 
RICHARD M. KAGEYAMA, 
MiTsvUyUKI Kipo, 
H. G. P. LEMKE, 
MITSUO FUJISHIGE, 
Supervisors. 
Approved: March 138, 1956. 
NEAL S. BLAISDELL, 
Mayor, City and County of Honolulu. 


CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, true. and correct copy of original 
Resolution No. 142, which was adopted and approved by the board of supervisors 
and the mayor of the city and county of Honolulu on March 13, 1956, and now 
on file and of record in the office of the clerk. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the city and county of Honolulu this 
14th day of March, A. D. 1956. 


[SEAL] LEON K. Srerine, Sr., 
City and County Clerk. 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
INCLUDING MILITARY 


1900 TO 1955 
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SOURCE: FEDERAL CENSUS REPORTS FOR TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
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Growth of population of the Hawaiian Islands, including military, 1900-1955 


1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 


1 Population including military personnel based on United States census taken every 10 years. 


Year 


Population | 


154, 001 


191, 909 
9 


912 


368, 336 


Percent 
increase 
over 1900 


Source: Federal Census Reports for Territory of Hawaii. 


77040—56 





| Percent 
Population increase 


over 1900 


423, 330 | 174. 89 
499, 794 | 224. 54 
516, 000 235. 06 
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Growth of interisland passenger traffic, 1940-55 








| | | 
: Air | Surface | , Total r. Air | Surface Total 
Year | passengers : passengers as Year passengers !| passengers ees 
| 

1 28, 624 | 158, 328 186, 952 || 1948 : 4 393, 938 | § 13, 536 4 407, 474 
a 48,855 | 162, 665 211, 520 || 1949___- 6 389, 227 6 389, 227 
1942. _ 82, 397 1, 258 2 83, 655 1950__. 7 438, 938 138, 938 
1943_.._ 107, 945 | &, 092 2 116, 037 1951... 490, 490 4190, 490 
1944__.. 110, 242 | 11, 984 2 122, 226 1952... 8 545, 532 aS 545, 532 
1945.... 170, 437 23, 851 194, 288 1953... 561, 500 ae 561, 500 
1946__- 3 272, 513 47, 097 319, 610 1954___. 565, 466 565, 466 
1947_. 412, 228 13, 059 425, 287 || 1955_.- 9 619, 486 619, 486 


1 Includes scheduled and nonscheduled traffic. 

2 Interisland travel affected by war. 

3 TPA inaugurated nonscheduled service in August 1946 and carried 15,955 passengers. 

4 TPA operations restricted by injunction requested by HAL and made permanent in November 1947, 

5 Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co. curtailed operations in 1948, and no regular passenger ship service 
connecting all islands has been available since that time. 

6 TPA inaugurated scheduled service on June 6, 1949. 

? First full year of scheduled operations by TPA. 

§ Includes additional traffic due to unusual volcano excurison traffic, July and August. 

® Includes additional traffic due to unusual voleano excursion traffic in March and military airlift passen- 
gers in August, September, and October. 


Source: TPA Co, records; Hawaii Aeronautics Commission. 


Passengers carried between major points in islands indicating interdependence 
of all islands and importance of Honolulu as island center, calendar year 1955 








Number eee Number Se 
Routes of passen- me Routes of passen- * - cal 
gers , | gers , 
Oahu and Kauai. ---- 158, 241 25.54 || Molokaiand Maui-.-- cael] 10, 398 1.68 
Oahu and Molokai. --- | 35, 374 | 5.71 || Maui and Hawaii. - -- | 36, 773 5. 94 
Oahu and Lanai... 10, 817 1.75 || Other routes 22, 856 3. 69 
Oahu and Maui 134, 331 | 21. 68 ——— a 
Oahu and Hawaii . 210, 696 34. 01 Total interisland pas- | 

| | 1] sengers sdeemanaall | 619, 486 100. 00 


Source: Hawaii Aeronautics Commission. 





Brit No. 40 


RESOLUTION SUPPORTING BILL IN THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES GRANTING A PERMANENT CERTIFICATE TO TRANS-PACIFIC 
AIRLINES IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the people of the Territory of Hawaii are dependent solely on air trans- 
portation for the movement of passengers among the various islands of the 
Territory ; and 

Whereas there is presently only one airline certified as a permanent carrier 
operating in the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of this board that the continuance of the competing 
services rendered by Trans-Pacific Airlines is desirable for the improvement of 
air-transportation services and facilities between the county of Kauai and the 
other islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of supervisors of the county of Kauai, That the Congress 
of the United States be, and it is hereby respectfully requested to enact legislation 
granting Trans-Pacific Airlines a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier; 
And be it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, be 
and they are hereby respectfully requested to approve and support the certifica- 
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tion of Trans-Pacific Airlines as a permanent Territorial carrier; And be it 
further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Honorable 
Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, and to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Far- 
rington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 


Introduced by— , 
GEORGE K. WATASE, Chairman. 


HrrRoMv CHORIKI. 
LOUIE GONSALVES, Jr. 
TSUNETO KUNIMURA. 
TAMOTSU OKURA. 
RAYMOND D. Souza. 


Date of Introduction: March 7, 1956, Lihue, Kauai, T. H. 


WAILUKU, MAUI, T. H., March 8, 1956. 
RESOLUTION No. 22 
(Presented by George Fukuoka, Supervisor) 


ENDORSING THE ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION BY THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
To AUTHORIZE THE GRANTING OF A PERMANENT CERTIFICATE OF CONVENIENCE 
AND NECESSITY TO TRANS-PACIFIC AIRLINES IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the county of Maui and the Territory of Hawaii are dependent upon 
air transportation as the principal means of transportation between the various 
islands ; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
Territorial air carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Maui and the various islands in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county of Maui; 
and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of superivsors in and for the county of Maui, That ap- 
proval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii 
a permanent certificate of convenience and necessity as a Territorial carrier 
is hereby given and that the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii, and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
Interior, be and are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers 
of their offices to secure the passage of these bills: be it further 

Resolwed, That the county clerk be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary 
of the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific 


Airlines. 
BONIFACE ESPINDA, 


Deputy County Clerk, County of Maui, T. H. 


I, Boniface Espinda, deputy county clerk for the county of Maui, T. H., do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of Resolution No. 22 
of the Board of Supervisors of the County of Maui, T. H., as passed on the 3d 
day of March 1956, the original of which is now on file in the office of the 


County clerk, county of Maui, T. H. 
In testimony whereof, I have herewith subscribed my name and affixed the 


seal of the county of Maui, T. H., this 7th day of March 1956. 
[SEAL] BONIFACE ESPINDA, 
Deputy County Clerk, County of Maui, T. H. 
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County oF Hawaltl, T. H., RESOLUTION No. 33 


SUPPORTING BILL IN THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES GRANTING PERMANENT CERTIFICATE TO TRANS-PACIFIC AIRLINES 
IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the county of Hawaii and the Territory of Hawaii are dependent upon 
air transportation as the principal means of transportation between the various 
islands ; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
Territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air trans- 
portation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the Territory 
of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county of Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors in and for the county of Hawaii, That 
approval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii a 
permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is hereby given and that the Hon- 
orable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and the Hon- 
orable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be, and are hereby, respectfully 
requested to exercise the good powers of their offices to secure the passage of 
these bills ; be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate 
to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

Dated at Hilo, T. H., this 20th day of February 1956. 

Introduced by— 

THOMAS K, Cook, 
Supervisor, First Representative District. 


I hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of the original, now on 
file in my office. 
[SEAL ] S. HAYASHI, 
Second Deputy County Clerk. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the members of the American Legion, Hilo Post, No. 3, are dependent 
upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation between the 
various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county of 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a territorial carrier : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the erecutive committee of the American Legion, Hilo Post, No. 
3, Department of Hawaii, That the approval and support of the bills granting 
to Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii a permanent certificate as a Territorial 
carrier is hereby given and that National Commander J. Addington Wagner, 
of the American Legion; the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii; and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
Interior; be and are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers 
of their offices to secure the passage of these bills; be it further 

ResoWwed, That a copy of this resolution be sent to National Commander 
J. Addington Wagner, of the American Legion; the Honorable Elizabeth P. Far- 
rington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii; the Honorable Douglas McKay, 
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Secretary of the Interior; Department Commander Harry Palmer, of the Amer- 
ican Legion; and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific 
Airlines. 
Dated at Hilo, T. H., this 18th day of March, A. D. 1956. 
Introduced by the executive committee. 
THOMAS Lum Ho, 
Commander, the American Legion, Hilo Post, No. 8. 





A RESOLUTION SUPPORTING BILL IN THE SENATE AND THE House or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES GRANTING PERMANENT CERTIFICATE TO TRANS- 
Paciric AIRLINES IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the members of the Hawaii Island Chamber of Commerce are depend- 
ent upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation between the 
various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
Territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air trans- 
portation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the Territory 
of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county of Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Hawaii Island Chamber of Commerce, 
That the approval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines in 
Hawaii a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is hereby given and that 
the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and 
the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and are hereby 
respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices to secure the 
passage of these bills; be it further 

Resolved, That the executive secretary be and he is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of 
the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific 
Airlines. 

CERTIFICATION 


Adopted, unanimously, at a regular meeting of the board of directors, Hawaii 
Island Chamber of Commerce, held at Kailua, Kona, on Thursday, February 23, 
1956. 

Dovucias R. DAUTERMAN, 
Executive Secretary. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1956. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the members of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
of Hawaii are dependent upon air transportation as the principal means of 
transportation between the various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
Territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county of 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans- 
Pacific Airlines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry of Hawaii, That the approval and support of the bills granting to Trans- 
2acific Airlines in Hawaii a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is here- 
by given and that the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii, and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be 
and are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices 
to secure the passage of these bills: Be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Honorable Elizabeth 
P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas Me- 
Kay, Secretary of the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, 
Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

Dated at Hilo, T. H., this 6th day of March A. D. 1956. 

Introduced by— 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

JAPANESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 
or HAWAII, 

N. YAMAUCHI, President. 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Hawaiian Islands are, and have been for many years, completely 
dependent on air transportation for all interisland passenger-transportation 
needs to an extent unique in the United States; and 

Whereas the said islands are now, and have been for sometime, served by 
two interisland air carriers, namely by Hawaiian Airlines, a permanently certi- 
fied carrier to render such public service, and by Trans-Pacific Airlines, an air 
carrier certified only for a limited period; and 

Whereas the maintenance of more than one public air carrier between the 
said islands is of vital importance to the livelihood, welfare, and convenience 
of the people of the Territory, and insures the continuance of the benefits ac- 
cruing from frequent and adequate economical air service; and 

Whereas the maintenance of alternate means of such transportation also 
insures the availability of trained reserves of technical personnel in the interest 
ot the defense of the Territory, with specific significance to the needs of the 
civilian community in any emergency; and 

Whereas the enactment of the Magnuson bill into law will authorize the 
granting of permanent certificate of public convenience and necessity to tempo- 
rarily certified interterritorial airlines in Hawaii and Alaska, and will thereby 
serve to assure the people of Hawaii with two permanent interisland air cCar- 
riers; and 

Whereas the permanent certification of more than one air carrier for this 
area will insure the continuance of all of the economic advantages to the Ter- 
ritory in permanent employment, in tax revenues, and in the maintenance of 
frequent, econmical, convenient, and dependable air service: and 

Whereas Trans-Pacific Airlines, operating under a temporary 5-year certificate 
within the Territory of Hawaii, has plainly demonstrated its ability to provide 
safe, dependable, and convenient service, and its permanent certification is 
warranted, if not compelled, merely on the basis of public convenience and 
necessity: and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has granted permanent certifica- 
tion to numerous local service airlines within the continental United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Maui Chamber of Commerce, That 
the Congress of the United States be and it is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact the Magnuson bill, enabling the granting of a permanent certificate of 
public convenience and necessity to Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., to operate as 
a regular scheduled air carrier in the Territory of Hawaii, in order that the 
people of the Territory of Hawaii may continue to enjoy the additional air- 
transportation service which has been so vital to the continued development 
of the Territory of Hawaii; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
Honorable Warren G. Magnuson, chairman of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee; the Honorable J. Percy Priest, chairman of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee; the Honorable Douglas 
McKay, Secretary of Interior; the Honorable Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce: the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii; and the Honorable Samuel W. King, Governor of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

CERTIFICATE 
We, the undersigned, being the president and executive secretary, respectively, 


of the Maui Chamber of Commerce, do hereby certify that the foregoing resolu- 
tion was offered to and duly adopted by the board of directors of the said Maui 
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Chamber of Commerce, at a special meeting duly called and held at Wailuku, 
county of Maui, T. H., on the 13th day of February, at which meeting a quorum 
was present. 
Dated at Wailuku, Maui, T. H., this 13th day of February 1956. 
WILLIAM NEILSON, 
President. 
FUMIE SHIMAZU, 
Herecutive Secretary. 





COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 


“Fast travel by daily air service between the islands in the 
Hawaiian Island group makes the entire Territory one eco- 
nomic trading area. Honolulu * * * is the heart of the rich 
Hawaii market.”—Consumer Analysis, compiled and published 
by the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


The name “Oahu” in Hawaiian means “the gathering place.” And that is just 
What the island of Oahu, with its city of Honolulu, means to the Territory of 
Hawaii. Oahu is the commercial, transportation, industrial, and financial center 
of the islands. It is the headquarters of government, the courts, schools, defense, 
medical facilities. It is the hub around which the daily life of the islands re- 
volves. It is sustained by the neighbor islands; and it sustains the neighbor 
islands. 

The community of interest between Honolulu and the neighbor islands is un- 
broken: it cannot be broken without completely dislocating the life of the 
Territory. 

Airways in Hawaii therefore carry two-way traffic * * 
sity that cannot move by any means other than air. 

Finance, commerce.—Banking and insurance, the chemicals and metals indus- 
tries, housewares and furnishings businesses, retail and wholesale traders, all 
center their activities in Honolulu. Head offices of all banks are in Honolulu, 
and branches operate on neighbor islands out of Honolulu. All large insurance 
companies base their activities in Honolulu, with agents flying to the neighbor 
islands. The stock exchange is in Honolulu. 

Large department stores, furniture stores, shoestores, drugs and cosmetics 
houses, and the innumerable other business organizations and service industries 
on which modern life depends, all operate out of Honolulu. This necessitates 
constant air travel between islands by representatives and agents, and by neigh- 
bor islanders who must come to Honolulu on their personal and business errands. 

Food manufacturers’ representatives center their operations in Honolulu; in 
selling their lines on the neighbor islands, they must rely on air transportation for 
frequent sales trips. 

Similarly, with most finished items of clothing being imported from the con- 
tinental United States, clothing manufacturers’ representatives who have their 
offices in Honolulu must depend on frequent air trips around the neighbor islands 
to solicit representation on each island. Style showings are held in Honolulu, 
and bring neighbor island storeowners to Honolulu. 

Many construction materials are imported. This includes most manufactured 
items, such as electrical fixtures and metal products, as well as lumber and 
roofing materials. Headquarters of construction projects is in Honolulu for 
private as well as government construction projects. Because the population 
is concentrated in Honolulu, the major construction companies, engineering 
offices, and construction facilities are centered in Honolulu. Construction on the 
neighbor islands depends on almost daily air transportation of personnel be- 
tween islands. Work gangs transported from island to island account for sub- 
stantial interisland air travel, particularly since many of them, being well paid, 
frequently return to their home islands for weekends. Contractors are among 
TPA’s best regular clients. 

Communications facilities with the rest of the world radiate from Honolulu. 
Steamship and airline transportation systems connect Honolulu to the rest of 
the world. TPA brings the people from the neighbor islands to Honolulu as a 
necessary first step to further travel. 

Hawaii as a marketing area.—Hawaii is the fourth largest market in the Pacific 
coast marketing area, exceeded in population by only the cities of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. The Hawaii marketing area is valued at $2 billion 
annually. The Consumer Analysis, compiled and published by the Honolulu 


* 


traftic of daily neces- 
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Star-Bulletin, states, “fast travel by daily air service between the islands in the 
Hawaiian Island group makes the entire Territory one economic trading area.” 

In buying habits, the community is thoroughly American. The buying income 
of people in the Territory is slightly higher than on the mainland. Hawaii’s 
agricultural laborers are among the best paid in the world. Salary levels rank 
higher than in most United States cities. The total wage bill of Hawaii’s 
economy, not including pay to members of the Armed Forces, went over the 
$547 million mark in 1955. 

Hawaii is a very young community, with great promise for energetic develop- 
ment in the future. More than half of the total population is less than 25 years 
of age, as compared with the average age of 30 years for the continental United 
States. Births are at an alltime high. 

In the field of food production for local use, the year 1955 saw continued 
expansion, with the most important progress made in poultry, eggs, pork, and 
milk. Food imports from the mainland, United States, also continued to in- 
crease. The service industries, taking in the public utilities, hotels, restaurants 
filling stations, and other similar units, also continued the rise, which has 
marked the postwar period of consolidation and growth in the islands. 

Retail sales have continued their uptrend, bank clearings were higher, life- 
insurance volume continued its steady climb. By all indices of living standards, 
the people of Hawaii live better today than ever before, taking into account the 
increase in cost of living. 

The economic standard of the population is indicated by the growth of Federal 
taxes and other payments to the Federal Government, which in 1954 amounted 
to $152 million as against $62 million in the last prewar year a decade ago. Terri- 
torial and county taxes amounted to the additional sum of $84,500,000. 

Agriculture and industry.—Agriculture, in terms of production of food, is 
spread among the neighbor islands, and here the traffic is reversed—vegetable, 
fruit, and meat producers come to Honolulu from the neighbor islands to market 
their produce to the concentrated population in the capital of the Territory. 

Manufactured articles go out from Honolulu; raw materials come into 
Honolulu. 

According to latest available statistics, the estimated value of livestock and 
diversified crops marketed in 1954, based on wholesale prices, was $36,000,000 
as against $28,650,000 in 1950. These figures cover beef cattle, dairy products, 
swine, mutton, poultry, bee products, vegetables, fruits (except pineapples) and 
macadamia nuts. 

But in Hawaii, sugar is king, with 28 separate sugar-plantation companies 
and approximately 2,000 independent cane planters growing close to $145 million 
worth of raw sugar annually. Capital investments total more than $175 million. 
Hawaii grows about one-fourth of all the sugar produced under the American 
flag—more than 1 million tons a year. 

Total annual payroll of the 28 plantations in the islands is more than $62 
million. Land under cultivation to sugarcane totals more than 220,000 acres, 
but is less than 6 percent of total land area in the islands. 

Byproducts of sugarcane are being developed, with research going on con- 
stantly. One of these is canec, which is used extensively as wallboard in island 
construction. Other byproducts, such as paper, are in various stages of 
development. 

Pineapple is the No. 2 crop in the islands, and provides full-time and seasonal 
employment to more than 20,000 island people on plantations and in the canneries. 
The pineapple companies of Hawaii maintain wage rates equal to and in many 
cases exceeding the average of the American food industry. 

The average annual total pack of Hawaiian pineapple amounts to well over 
25 million cases, and Hawaii is recognized as the world center of the pineapple 
industry. Some parts of the fruit are processed into byproducts, such as bran for 
livestock feed, citric acid, calcium citrate, alcohol, and natural sugar. The value 
of pineapple products totals about $108 million per year. 

Nine canneries process fruit grown by 10 companies on 14 plantations. There 
are also individual growers on some of the islands who sell to the fresh-fruit 
market and to the different canneries. More than 70,000 acres of land are devoted 
to high-quality pineapple production. 

Agricultural research work in sugar and pineapple is centered in experiment 
and research stations in Honolulu, although field studies are conducted through- 
out the islands, where plantations are located. 

Hawaiian flowers and foliage have become an industry of the islands, with 
exports increasing to meet growing mainland demand for the exotic flowers of 
the islands. In 1955, $750,000 of floral material was shipped to the mainland. 
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Coffee is one of the principal agricultural products shipped out of the Territory. 
While confined to the Kona coast area of the big island, coffee production has 
increased rapidly since 1949, growing from a value of $1,790,000 to an estimated 
$5,540,000 in 1954. 

Commercial fishing is another source of revenue to the islands, and is a growing 
industry. Canned tuna is a valued export. The Industrial Research Advisory 
Council of the Territory, set up by our legislature to develop new industries, sees 
additional possibilities in this field with quick-freezing techniques. 

Production of papaya, both for local consumption and for export, is on the 
increase. Macadamia nuts are becoming an item of export, with large-scale pro- 
duction in the offing for the next few years as research plantings are concluded. 

But businessmen and the Territorial government have not been content to 
depend on established sources of income, and concentrated effort has been made 
in the years since the end of World War II to build up many small-craft indus- 
tries, to develop Hawaiian arts, and to establish new light industry. 

Lauhala-weaving of handbags, hats, table mats, and decorative items: wood 
carving of tableware, decorative items, and furniture out of special Hawaiian 
woods: the manufacture of floral perfumes peculiar to the islands: the export 
of cowhides and candy, ceramics, and Hawaiian foodstuffs indicates the range of 
these growing small-business industries. Manufacture of Hawaiian clothing 
prints and sportswear is important, and on the increase, with particular promise 
forthe future. Retail value of this industry in 1954 was $7 million. 

In addition, the islands manufacture or produce some 110 other items for export 
and local consumption. 

Tourist trade.—Uawaii is an all-year playground, and thatsis why the tourist 
industry today is the third industry of the islands in dollar volume, and why it 
has the greatest potential for expansion of any of Hawaii’s industries. 

Since the end of World War II, tourist trade has grown rapidly. This vear, it 
is estimated, it will bring 865 million into the islands after reaching an alltime 
high in 1955. 

Responsible largely for the growth in tourist trade is the scenic beauty of the 
islands, the variety of vacation attractions, and the tropical lure of the Hawaiian 
way of life. The climate is equable and healthy, and permits outdoor living the 
year around. Because there is little change in the seasons, tourist trade is being 
evened out and promises in the future to be a steady, year-round business. 

Advent of tourist-rate air transportation from the continental United States 
has exerted a great effect on the volume of tourist trade. All three major airlines 
serving the islands from the continental United States have tourist flights. The 
expansion of air services into Hawaii from Canada, Australia and the South 
Pacific, and the Orient also has brought additional tourist income. 

Whereas in 1949 the Hawaii Visitors Bureau reported 34,386 tourists staying 
in the islands for 2 days or longer, accounting for expenditure of $17.700,000, in 
1955 the number of tourists had grown to 109,798 with expenditure of $55 million. 
In addition the Hawaii Visitors Bureau estimated that 80,518 visitors stayed less 
than 2 days in passing through Honolulu. 

In 1956, the Hawaii Visitors Bureau estimates there will be 125,000 tourists 
Visiting the islands spending $65 million during their stay. 

Future outlook.—The research committee of the Hawaii Visitors Bureau 
states: “Hawaii has attained an entirely new position as a world travel center.” 

Of long-term significance to Hawaii is this observation by the committee: 
“Four mainland developments have favored the postwar growth of Hawaii's 
Visitor industry : 

“1. The expansion and improvement in carrier facilities (in which the 
postwar development of air transpertation has played a predominant role). 

“2. The westward migration on the mainland (which has made Cali- 
fornia the second largest State). 

“3. The rise in national and per capita income (which has sharply in- 
creased the number of families that can afford a vacation in Hawaii). 

“4. The general growth in total tourist trade (in which Hawaii has 
participated).” 

The same report continues to say “there is unquestionably a large potential 
for more tourist business in Hawaii. Properly developed it can make the visitor 
industry the greatest income producer in the Territory. In fact, if it can be 
assumed that the rate of growth of the past 5 years will continue, the visitor 
industry will be the largest income producer in Hawaii within a decade.” 

It points out that the domestic tourist trade of the United States is equivalent 
to more than 200 times the volume of all tourist trade in Hawaii, and that this 
is a market that is itself growing rapidly. Forceful promotion in this field 
san therefore yield unusually large returns for Hawaii. 
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One of the few limitations on growth of tourist trade in Hawaii in the past has 
been lack of hotel accommodations. In 1949, there were only some 2,000 hotel 
rooms available on all islands. By 1954, however, an active building program on 
all islands had increased the total number of available hotel rooms to more 
than 4,700. Additional construction increased tourist capacity on every island. 
Plans are now underway for continued expansion of hotel facilities on neighbor 
islands as well as Oahu in the near future. Major effort is concentrated in 
Honolulu, for this is where tourists must come first, before they can go to 
neighbor islands. F 

The Hawaii Visitors Bureau lists 100 hotels available for tourists. This does 
not include numerous small hotels used primarily by island residents on their 
interisland travels. 

The significance of tourist expenditures in the Territory is that they are not 
confined to business normally considered as catering to tourists, but spread 
throughout the island economy. Direct expenditures, furthermore, are made in 
increasing proportions on neighbor islands, according to Hawaii Visitors Bureau 
studies. 

Education, health.—The University of Hawaii is located on Oahu; high schools 
and business schools attended by many children from the neighbor islands simi- 
larly are on Oahu; the larger hospitals are located here, with chief surgical and 
specialist facilities here. 

There are 430 doctors on Oahu, as compared with 80 on all of the neighbor 
islands combined. The disparity is ever greater in regard to specialists, with 207 
in Honolulu, and only 10 on all of the neighbor islands put together. This 
accounts for frequent flights bringing special and emergency cases to Honolulu 
for treatment. There are 4,945 hospital beds on Oahu as against 617 on Hawaii, 
434 on Maui, and 235 on Kauai. 

There are 178 schools in Honolulu, as compared with 129 on all of the neighbor 
islands put together. Attendance at the University of Hawaii totals 4,400. 
University of Hawaii as well as high-school teachers and students from neighbor 
islands account for much travel, coming to school each semester, then going home 
to their famities on weekends and at vacation and holiday times. All this travel 
is by air, of course. 

With industry and commerce centered in Honolulu, attracting many of the 
young people from the neighbor islands, demand for travel has increased as these 
young people come to Oahu job hunting, then go to their home islands to visit 
their families periodically. 

Government.—With Federal Government as well as Territorial government 
offices centered in Honolulu, the Government facilities themselves account for 
much steady travel by a variety of employees. Schoolteachers and bank audi- 
tors, tax collectors and health inspectors, employees of the social security and 
veterans departments, personnel from the department of agriculture and forestry, 
employees of civilian defense as well as public works and the office of the Gov- 
ernor itself—all require air transportation to conduct their regular affairs. 

All Territorial boards and commissions operate out of Honolulu. With a 
schedule of regular meetings necessary, these account for steady air traffic. 
City and county governments, located on each island but dependent for many 
services on the central government in Honolulu, similarly account for much 
travel. This is particularly true of the Maui County government, which governs 
the islands of Lanai and Molokai as well as Maui, necessitating considerable 
travel among the three islands. 

Organizations, churches.—Civic, fraternal and social, service, commercial, 
veterans, business and professional, labor, alumni, sports, and miscellaneous 
organizations, numbering more than 200, generally have their headquarters in 
Honolulu. Churches similarly have their main establishments in Honolulu. 

This combination of circumstances makes necessary frequent air travel by 
representatives of each of these organizations and groups. Conventions are 
frequent, and account for mass movements of many hundreds of members 
within periods of a few hours. 

Sports, entertainment.—Interisland sports tournaments between school athletes 
as well as adult sportsmen similarly create considerable and regular group travel. 

Outstanding sports events with imported talent are staged at Honolulu, and 
bring in fans from all the neighbor islands. Big-attraction football and baseball 
games are a regular part of the annual sports schedule. TPA regularly plans on 
bringing in considerable numbers of sports fans for such attractions. Enter- 
tainment and amusement facilities are concentrated in Honolulu, and there is 
a similar inflow of neighbor islanders for outstanding shows whenever talent is 
imported. 
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The chief radio stations are located in Honolulu, and so are the four major 
daily newspapers, the Honolulu Advertiser, the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Hawaii 


Times, and Hawaii Herald. 
tory is issued in Hilo. 
bor islands each day. 
tainment programs at neighbor 
Television covers the Territory. 


Only other daily newspaper published in the Terri- 
The Honolulu dailies are rushed by aircraft to the neigh- 
Radio stations in Honolulu beam their news and enter- 
islanders as 


much as Honolulu residents. 


The extent of Territorial government travel is indicated by budget allocations 


for this purpose. 


mately $200,000 for the first fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 


Annual allocation for the various departments totals approxi- 


The federal budget 


calls for more than $33,500,000 for travel funds for its field offices in 1954. The 
Air Transport Association reported in this connection that Honolulu is 1 of 22 
cities (19 in the continental United States, 2 in Alaska, and Honolulu) which 


probably account for between 85 and 95 percent of common 


originating from field offices. 


‘arrier travel 


Listed below are major offices of the Territorial and Federal Governments 


operating out of Honolulu. 


There are 45 such Territorial offices in Honolulu, but 


only 1 maintains branches on all 4 major neighbor islands, T have branches on 


3 other islands, and 8 have branches on 2 other islands. 


There are 29 major 


Federal offices in Honolulu, but only the Post Office and Selective Service main- 


tain offices or representatives on all major islands. 


Three other offices have 


branches on 3 other islands, and 3 more have branches on 2 neighbor islands. 


Government of Territory of Hawaii at Honolulu 


Office of the Governor 

Board of agriculture and forestry 
Hawaii Aeronautics Commission 
Archives 

Attorney general 

Auditor 

Barbers board 

Boxing commission 

Bureau of the budget 

Commission of children and youth 
Civil defense agency 

Civil service commission 
Commission on subversive activities 
Bureau of conveyances 

Council on veterans affairs 


Circuit courts, first through seventh 
divisions 

Juvenile courts 

Supreme court 

Bureau of crime statistics and iden- 


tification 
Employment service 
Fire marshal 
Board of Harbor commissioners 
Hawai housing authority 


Hawaii Statehood Commission 

Hawaii Homes Commission 

Board of Health 

High sheriff 

Department of institutions 

Insurance bureau 

Department of labor and industrial re- 
lations 

Board of licensing for nurses 

Motor vehicle dealers and salesman’s 
licensing board 

Department of public instruction 

Commissioner of public lands 

Public utilities commission 

Department of public welfare 

Real estate license commission 

Retirement system 

Secretary of Hawaii 

Bureau of sight conservation and work 
with the blind 

Headquarters, Hawaii National Guard 

Survey department 

Territorial tax office 

Territorial treasurer 

Youth commission 


Federal Government at Honolulu 


Department of Agriculture 

Alien Property Office 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Civil Service Commission 

Department of Commerce 

Contractors Mid-Pac 

Customs 

District courts 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Federal Communications Commission 

Federal Housing Administration 

General Accounting Office 

General Services Administration 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice 


Department of Interior 
Internal Revenue Service 
Department of Justice 
Department of Labor 
National Labor Relations Board 
Post Office Department 

Public Health Service 

Bureau of Public Roads 
Secret Service 

Selective Service 

Treasury Department 
Veterans’ Administration 
Veterans’ Employment Service 
Weather Bureau 
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Defense.—The armed services in the Pacific, known as the Pacific Command, 
have their headquarters in Hawaii. The Pacific Command embraces Army, Navy, 
and Air Force components assigned to duty in the Pacific. Headquarters for 
this command is located in the fleet administrative headquarters of the com- 
mander in chief, Pacific, on Makalapa Ridge overlooking Pearl Harbor on 
Oahu. Headquarters of Army and Air Force elements for the Pacific also 
are maintained on Oahu. Within the Pacific Command is the Hawaiian defense 
command under the direction of the commanding general, United States Army, 
Pacitic, with headquarters at Fort Shafter, Honolulu. 

Included in the command organization is the Hawaiian Sea Frontier Command, 
the 14th Naval District at Pearl Harbor, and the Air Defense Command at 
Hickam Air Force Base. One of the responsibilities of the Pacitic Command 
is the military control of the atomic weapons proving grounds at Eniwetok 
Atoll. 

The Hawaii National Guard has its headquarters also in Honolulu, with guard 
troops stationed on each of the principal islands. 

The major defense installations for Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, are located on Oahu, with units scattered over neighbor islands. 
Oahu is known as the command post, transshipment point, staging area, and 
training center of United States Armed Forces in the Pacific. It is on Oahu, 
within a few miles of Honolulu, that Pearl Harbor is located—with its naval 
shipyard valued at $1 billion, and covering 10,000 acres of land. Hickam Air 
Force Base is located adjacent to Pearl Harbor. Not far away is Schofield 
Barracks, the largest overseas Army post of the United States; and adjacent 
to it Wheeler Air Force Base. Twenty minutes away from downtown Honolulu 
by automobile is Kaneohe Naval Air Base, where United States Marine Corps 
forees are stationed. Tripler Army Hospital, with 1,500 beds, is located in 
Honolulu close to the Honolulu International Airport. Smaller military facili- 
ties are scattered around Oahu; during World War II every island was virtually 
a military camp. Military personnel, traveling on vacations and leaves, account 
for a steady amount of business for TPA. 

Federal selective-service headquarters is located in Honolulu, and registrants 
must come to Honolulu for final physical examinations and induction. Con- 
siderable air travel for TPA has been generated through this agency. 

Following is a partial list of defense installations and bases in the islands: 





Air Force 


Barking Sands Air Force Base, Kauai 
Bellows Air Force Base 
Hickam Air Force Base 
Wheeler Air Force Base 


Army 


Fort Armstrong 

Fort DeRussy 

Fort Kamehameha 

Fort Ruger 

Fort Shafter 

Sand Island 

Schofield Barracks 

National Memorial Cemetery 
Pacific 

Tripler Army Hospital 

Kilauea Military Camp, Hawaii 

Lyman Field, Hawaii 


of the 


Coast Guard 


Base, Sand Island 
Kilauea Light Station, Kauai 
Kumakahi Light Station, Hawaii 


Loran transmitting station, Poipu, 
Kauai 
Loran transmitting station, Upolu, 


Hawaii 
Makapuu Point Light Station 
Nawiliwili Harbor Light Station, Kauai 
Supply Depot, Sand Island 


Marine Corps 
Fleet Marine Force Pacific 
Marine Barracks, Pearl Harbor 
Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe 
National Guard 


Fort Ruger 
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Navy 
Barbers Point Naval Air Station Lualualei Naval Radio Station 
Pearl Harbor Naval Air Station, Ford Reserve facility (Naska), Maui 
Island Wahiawa Naval Radio Station 
Naval ammunition depot, Lualualei Pearl Harbor Shipyard 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Pacific Submarine base 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Barbers Supply center, Pearl Harbor 
Point Fleet commands, Pacific, commander in 
Marine Corps Reserves, Camp Catlin chief, Pacific and Pacific Fleet 
Mars Terminal, Honolulu Airport Fleet Air, Hawaii 
Military Sea Transportation Service Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 
Naval base, Pearl Harbor Mine Force, Pacific 
Aiea Naval Hospital Service Force, Pacific 
Haiku Naval Radio Station Submarine Force, Pacific 
Heeia Naval Radio Station 14th Naval District Headquarters 


Homestead Field Detachment, Molokai Hawaiian Sea Frontier 





NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
GOVERN MENT 


Geography.—The United States Territory of Hawaii is a chain of islands of 
volcanic origin of which seven are populated, all isolated from each other by 
open ocean. These main islands are mountainous, with topmost peaks rearing 
more than 13,000 feet above the sea. The big island of Hawaii still has active 
volcanoes, and the most recent eruption was that of Halemaumau in July and 
August of 1952. Kilauea, on Hawaii, is the largest active volcano in the world. 
On the island of Maui is the largest dormant crater in the world, Haleakala. On 
Kauai is Waimea Canyon, a miniature Grand Canyon of the Pacific. 

From the big island of Hawaii, a distance of less than 150 miles southeast of 
Honolulu, the chain of the Hawaiian Islands extends in a northwesterly direc- 
tion toward Japan. Properly speaking, a total of 23 islands are recognized as 
belonging to the Hawaiian group. But 15 are just small coral reefs, known 
as the Leeward Islands. The eight largest islands (including unpopulated 
Kahoolawe) are the islands commonly known as Hawaii. 

The populated islands include, in order of size after Hawaii, the islands of 
Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Molokai, Lanai and Niihau. Together with Kahoolawe, they 
have a combined area of 6,435 square miles. 

The big island of Hawaii itself is almost twice as large as the State of Dela- 
ware. About as many people live on Oahu, site of Honolulu, as live in the city 
of Omaha, Nebr. Oahu, with 339,110 residents, is the home of more than half 
the total population of the islands. Niihau is the home of some 70 Hawaiians. 
Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai share in the bulk of the balance of population. Total 
population, excluding military personnel, is 479,697. 

The Hawaiian Islands are frequently called the Crossroads of the Pacific 
because they lie at the meeting point of Pacific air and surface routes. Almost 
every ship that sails the Pacific and every aircraft that flies over it, stops at 
Honolulu. From Honolulu, it is 2,400 miles to San Francisco, 3,900 miles to 
Tokyo, 5,400 miles to Manila, 2,300 miles to Dutch Harbor, 5,400 miles to the 
’anama Canal. 

Hawaii is less than 10 hours by air, and 4144 days by steamer, from the conti- 
nental United States. 

Although the islands are entirely within the Tropics, the climate is mild, tem- 
pered by trade winds almost throughout the year. Rainfall is abundant in the 
mountain regions. The soil is fertile, formed by disintegration of volcanic rock 
and decay of vegetable matter. 

History and government.—Inaccurate Spanish sailing maps dating back as far 
as the year 1600 indicated the existence of these islands. But it was not until 
1778 that they were officially discovered by Capt. James Cook, the English 
explorer, who named them the Sandwich Islands. In 1893, there was a revolt 
against the Hawaiian monarchy, and Hawaii became a Territory of the United 
States in the year 1900. 

Today, the islands are governed by a governor appointed by the President of 
the United States for a 4-year term. The Territorial legislature is made up of 
a Senate of 15 members, elected for 4-year terms, and a house of 30 representa- 
tives, elected for 2-year terms. Hawaii is represented in the United States Con- 
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gress by a Delegate, who has floor privileges but no vote in the House in 
Washington. 

The seat of Territorial government is in Honolulu, with branch offices on the 
neighbor islands. The Territory is divided into four counties for purposes of 
local government; they are the counties of Honolulu, Kauai, Maui, and Hawaii. 
Maui County takes in the islands of Molokai and Lanai. Each county has a 
board of supervisors, locally elected, and a chairman of the board known as the 
executive officer or mayor. 

Highlights.—The big island of Hawaii is largest in size, 4,030 square miles as 
compared with 1,214 for the State of Rhode Island; is second in population; 
produces $50 million worth of sugar annually; has one of the biggest cattle 
ranches in the world, Parker Ranch; produces coffee on the Kona coast, orchids 
and flowers for export. Maui is second in area, with 728 square miles, and third 
in population; produces pineapples, sugar, and cattle; is the site of Lahaina, 
one-time capital of the islands; grows the island’s best mangoes along the 
Lahaina coast. Oahu, third in size with 604 square miles, is the center of popu- 
lation, government, commerce, industry, finance, transportation, medicine, educa- 
tion, communications ; is best known for Waikiki Beach, and as the site of Pearl 
Harbor, Schofield Barracks, and key airbases of the Pacific. Kauai is northern- 
most of the main islands, fourth in area with 555 square miles and fourth in 
population; grows sugar, pineapples, and rice. Molokai measures 260 square 
miles in area, is a leading producer of pineapples, as is the island of Lanai. 


(Exhibits not shown are on file with committee.) 

The Cuarrman. The Chair wants to thank everybody for coming 
and we will conclude the hearing. 

(Whereupon, at 12:47 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at the call of the chairman. ) 


x 











